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Because he hasn't taken a sick day in 4-1/2 years. 


Because the guys down at the 24 -hour copy shop all know him by name. 


Because he can make a presentation out of notes scribbled on a napkin 


I give him Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 


It’s ail those things that don't come up in any job interview. Because once 
the hand shakes and orientations are over, you discover how valuable an 
employee really is. For all the times you couldn’t have done it without 
him; for all the times he really came through for you. For all the time. 
Give him the benefits that work just as hard as he does. Give your 
employees Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahoma. 


Call Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Oklahoma today at 
1 -800-281 -0446, Operator 113 
for more information. 


Your Total Source 
For Benefits. 

insuring Your Health. Lite and Property- 

Blue Cross and BIue Shield of Oklahoma • EfluflLmcs HMO* CHS Property and Casually * Member Service Lite 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 
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A State 

Hence. 

Every day, PSO provides safe and reliable 
power to over ■ 

480,000 customers 
in 224 Oklahoma 
towns and cities at 
some of the lowest rates in 
the state. In fact, PSO rates are 37% lower than the 
national average. Of course, our dedication doesn’t 
stop with being a good service provider. In every 
PSO town and city, employee volunteers work 
year-round to create better neighborhoods — and 
a better Oklahoma for all of us. PSO is 

proud to be a 
part of every 
community we 
serve. PSO and 
you, sharing a state 
of excellence. 


Public Service Company of Oklahoma 

A Central anti South West Company 
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T HE GRID DESIGN OF THIS 
issue was derived from the 
news-oriented short stories and 
large amount of photos,'* says 
Amy Parker of Walker Creative, 
Inc. Parker, chief designer for 
the Year in Review, brings five 
years of graphic design experi- 
ence to the magazine. A gradu- 
ate of Iowa State University and 
a native of Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, she says the format also 
“allowed us to separate elements 
into reader-friendly units and 
create a good balance over each 
spread. It was like piecing 
together a puzzle.” Parker lives 
in Edmond. 


I 'M MOSTLY A POLITICAL MODER- 
ate, just a bit left of center,” says 
contributing editor W.K. “Kip” 
Stratton, who profiled political and 
university luminary David Boren for 
this issue. “Boren is mostly a political 
moderate, to the right of center. So 
I’ve always had political differences 
with him, but fve always liked and 
respected him. You may disagree 
with him, but it's hard to fault his 
integrity. He’s probably the cleanest 
politician fve ever been around.” 
Before becoming an author (he just 
finished his fourth novel), Stratton 
aspired to a life in politics, working 
for the Oklahoma state senate and 
later the state election board. 

A graduate of the University of 
Central Oklahoma, Stratton, who has 
written for Sports Illustrated , Outside , 
and Texas Monthly , began his 
journalism career at his hometown 
paper, the Guthrie Daily Leader. He 
spent ten years as a newspaper 
reporter and editor, including a stint 
at the Tulsa World. He now lives in 
Austin, Texas. 
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FROM THE EDITOR / Oklahoma Today 




S EVERAL YEARS AGO, SHORTLY AFTER THE UNITED STATES HAD 
invaded Somalia! I wrote a letter— a pretty good Letter — to 
Senator David Boren. I had just returned from an eight month stay 
in Africa, and I felt rather impassioned about what we were doing over 
there. Living in San Francisco at the time — not Boren’s turf — [ nonetheless 
considered myself an Oklahoman and him my senator. 

Less than a month later, 1 looked into the mailbox and found a letter from 
his Washington offices. My name was written in blue ink on a heavy card 
stock envelope. An avowed stationery addict, l had a sneaking suspicion the 
quality of paper signaled something more. As it turned out, David Boren 
had personally responded to my concerns — in handwriting. On an em- 
bossed card, he carefully informed me of our country's policy regarding the 
Somali invasion. He wrote several paragraphs, filling both sides in a smallish 
penmanship, I was thrilled, maybe even a little stars! ruck. Certainly I was a 
nobody in his eyes: Boren didn't know my family, and he didn't know me. 

1 told this story recently to a friend who worked for Boren as a legislative 
aide during his Senate years. He told me Boren wrote at least four or five such 
notes every week, his staff having culled through the correspondence. 

Boren’s response to my polite tirade proved something to me, something 
conveyed by Oklahoma Todays selection of him as our Oklahoman of the 
Year, an honor now in its seventh year. David Boren is our statesman. He is 
our lack Kennedy or Barry Goldwater, The reassuring thing is, he has 
achieved this stature without isolating himself from the people who put him 
there, which is to say — all of us. 

Now in his fourth year at the University of Oklahoma — having ushered in 
a class of freshmen and now seen them to graduation — Boren continues to 
craft not just a better OU, but a better Oklahoma. A university is a flagship 
for a community; it can represent what is enlightened and educated about 
an area or, conversely, what is uninspired and static. So while Boren’s efforts 
to raise the bar of excellence in Norman are certainly about academics, they 
are also about extracting the best of what Oklahoma has to offer. When he 
directs attention to building the university endowment, lo and behold, it 
multiplies. When he directs attention to research and scholarship— look 
every bo d y ! ■ — t h e y flo u ris h . 

For his commitment to education and for his outstanding leadership, 
Oklahoma Today is proud to announce David Boren as our 1 998 Oklaho- 
man of the Year. 





mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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How DO YOU PREPARE NATURAL GAS 
FOR A LONG JOURNEY TO SOME COLD, REMOTE LOCATION? 

Chill it, of course. 



Delivering vast quantities of natural gas over great nomically feasible to transport. Phillips licenses 

distances gets to be not only logistically difficult, this unique process to develop remote sources of 

but expensive. So Phillips Petroleum developed a natural gas around the world. It’s a valuable tech- 

proprietary means of producing liquefied natural nology and another prime example of what it 

gas, a process that chills the gas, shrinking it over means to be The Performance Company, 

600 timps. turning it into a liquid form that is eco- PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 

For a copy of our annual repot L call 918-661 -3700, write to: Phillips Annual Report, B-41, Adams Bartlesville, OK 74004, 

or visit us at www.philtips66.com. 




NATIVE OKLAHOMA PLANTS. 



HOME GROWN, NATURALLY. 

Acme Brick. Oklahoma- made and Oklahoma-proud. 

The ideal building material for your next project is made right here in the 
Sooner State from native soil. With plants and sales offices in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Acme Brick spends millions in Oklahoma each year. These dollars help 
bolster the local economy and keep more Oklahomans working. 

Look for the mark of home-grown Acme Brick. 

If you don’t see the Acme name, you’re not getting Acme quality. 

acme! 

BRICK f 

us/ 

2500 NW 10th, Oklahoma City, OK 73107 • (405) 525-7421 
4103 Dawson Road, Tulsa, OK 741 15-4101 • (918) 834-0917 


Visit Acme Brick on the Internet at www.acmebrick.com 
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ing memorial inspires face-lifts to the north, the city's core a reverberating work in progress. Rightly so. 


since Oklahomans are likewise working through emotions still sharp three years after the Murrah Federal 


Building bombing reshaped our identity. Some talk of the tragedy as an "I 


was there" story. Others speak only in hushed remorse, still unable 



to sleep through nightmares or move beyond memories of lost loved ones. A 
few feel guilty for having survived at all. 

M o st o f u s fa 1 1 so m e w he re i n t he m i dd le . W e 1 v e imprisoned th o se res p o n - 
sible, and yet even a grand jury cannot convince the conspiracy theorists. We've 
demanded that justice be served, and yet newspapers report ho-hum support 
for the district attorney's plans for a state trial. We’ve decided it’s time to get 
on with our lives, and yet we applaud the frozen -in-time-themed memorial to 
those robbed of theirs. Work in progress, indeed. 

I MOTH Y MCVEIGH AND CO -CONSPIRATOR TERRY NICHOLS WERE 
convicted last year for the worst act of domestic terrorism in U.S. history, 
but that didn't keep them out of the court- 
r o o m or the public e ye in 1 99 8 . J an u a rv saw 
defense attorneys for Nichols still playing up 
the loving father and blueberry farmer- to-be 
angle, hoping to sway a beleaguered jury away 
from pronouncing a death sentence in the 
penalty phase of the trial. After deliberations 
stretched to thirteen hours over two days, a 
frustrated District Judge Richard Matsch took 
the sentencing off their hands, 

M c> st bo m bing su rv i vo rs a n d rel a t i ves c a me 
home disappointed, but bud Welch told Pa- 
rade magazine he no longer found comfort in 
putting Nichols to death for the murder of his 
daughter, Julie Marie. “People talk about ex- 
ecution bringing ‘closure.’ To hell with ‘closure,’” Welch said. “My little girl is 
not coming back, and that’s for the rest of my life.” (Welch later met with 
McVeigh's family in New York, again denouncing capital punishment in a rare 
coupling of advocates.) 

On I une 4, Nichols was ordered to spend life in prison with no chance for parole 
and to pay $14.5 million in restitution, meant to stop any story selling. McVeigh, 
who spent much of the year courting the alternative media with angry essays, 
got neither a new trial nor a favorable decision from the 10th Circuit Court of 
Appeals in September. Michael Fortier — old friend turned government ally — 
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faces twelve years behind bars for his part in the crime. 

Finishing out his bombing tour of duty, Matsch said, 
"There was an intention here to change the course of govern- 
ment, change the policies of government through fear and in- 
timidation. But, you know... what occurred was that a com- 
munity became even more united and, 1 think, perhaps a 
country as well.” Lead Nichols prosecutor Larry Mackey was 
more blunt: "Tim McVeigh and Terry Nichols were wrong 
about America, but they have been defeated.* 

Defeated, that is, where the federal government is concerned. 
In early June, District Attorney Bob Macy requested 30,000 FBI 
statements and other material from the Denver bench in prepa- 
ration for a state trial that could start next year. Although Macy 
has an $800,000 nod from the state legislature, critics fear any 
conviction in Oklahoma City might be reversed. (He has been 
overturned more than twenty times for prosecutorial miscon- 
duct.) Then there are the issues of seating an unbiased Jury and 
updating security in a 1930s-era courthouse to handle yet an- 
other trial of the century. Obstacles worth overcoming for the 

sake of 160 unprosecuted 
deaths, according to Macy, 
though he did tell the Daily 
Oklahoman, "The thing that 
really bothers me is putting 
the families through this 
again. I don't know how to do 
my job without that.” 
Constance Favorite, whose 
daughter was killed in the 
bombing, respects his forti- 
tude but won’t participate the 
third time around. "If it would 
help other people to get 
through this, that’s good,” she 
said to the Oklahoman . “It’s been a long journey, and I think now 
I'm looking forward to just piecing my life together a little bit.” 
For Charles Key, the puzzle will forever lack pieces. Never 
mind that the FBI spent $82.5 million sending 2,592 agents 
to check out 43,450 leads, 25,000 witnesses, and gather a bil- 
lion records. The former state respresentative still can t shake 
questions about the elusive John Doe No. 2, Part 71 (the left 
leg found at the site), a second explosion, an Elohim City con- 
nection, and rumors the government had foreknowledge of 
the tragedy. Key first championed a county grand jury last 
June along with the late Glenn Wilburn (grandfather of Chase 
and Colton Smith), and 
jurors spent eighteen 
months and $525,000 in- 
terviewing 1 17 witnesses 
about such theories. Its 
twenty-one page report re- 
leased just before New 
Year’s was conclusive: no 
conspiracy at any level. 

(The panel did indict au- 
thor David Hoffman for 


Clockwise from left , And 
Jesus Wept statue near the 
site, survivors moving the 
fence , Janet Reno and Al Gore 
breaking memorial ground, 
and grand jury petitioner 
Charles Key 


TIM MCVEIGH AND 
TERRY NICHOLS 
WERE WRONG 
ABOUT AMERICA, 
BUT THEY HAVE 
BEEN DEFEATED/ 



trying to influence them.) 

Key cried foul, saying the report had "huge gaping holes,” 
but District fudge William Burkett praised the grand jury’s 
work as basis for "erasing the stain from this city’s finest hour.” 

The rescue efforts to which he referred are also points of pride 
for the $24 million Oklahoma City National Memorial, where 
Vice President Al Gore, Attorney General Janet Reno, and 3,000 
others gathered for a groundbreaking ceremony October 25. 

During the ceremony, Gore said, “On the chainlink fence all 
around us, filled with flowers and prayers and teddy hears, is 
written the real story of our democracy... To those who ever at- 
tempted to denigrate the 
labor of our government 
and demean our hard- 
working government em- 
ployees — come here and 
he silenced.” 

Only visitors no longer 
see a wailing wall of me- 
mentos encircling the site; 
a few hundred survivors 
moved most sections of the 
fence so construction could 
begin. Today, earth movers 
and "Please Do Not Place 
Items on This Fence” signs 
dot the three- acre plot. "The fence has probably been my 
leaning post for a long time,” said Roy Sells, who lost his 
wife, Leora Lee. "When 1 felt really low or just needed some- 
body, then 1 could come to the fence.” 

For widow Sharon Medea ris, who has regularly volun- 
teered to remove items for safekeeping, a memorial made 
of more than chain link will still heal, "It’s not the fence,” 
she said. "It’s the feelings that go on the fence.” Those have 
yet to change. — Kelly Crow 
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B etter late than never* might be a good motto for bilue letts, who 
scored the biggest coup a writer can in late 1998. Her first novel, published 
at age fifty-seven, was selected by Oprah Winfrey as the talk show hostess's book 
club selection for December. An even better motto for the native Oklahoma writer 
might be 'write what you know/ Where The Heart Is {Warner Books), published 
to little attention in 1995, is set in the fictional eastern Oklahoma town of Sequoyah 


and centers around pregnant, poor, 
seventeen -year-old Nova lee Nation, 
abandoned by her boyfriend at the lo- 
cal Wal-Mart at the beginning of their 
q u est fo r a better life in Ca lifo r ni a. 

Writes Letts in the first chapter, “She 
knew he was gone, knew before she 
reached the door. She could see it all, 
see it as if she were watching a movie. 
She could see herself running, calling 
his name — the parking space empty, 
the Plymouth gone. He was going to 
California and he had left her behind ... left her with her maga- 
zine dreams of old quilts and blue china and family pictures in 
gold frames/ 1 

After she realizes her boyfriend isn't coming back, Novalee 
sleeps in the store at night and explores the town by day until she 
goes into labor and is discovered. Her story of progress from 
young, unwed mother to educated and happy member of the com- 
munity is juxtaposed with scenes from the life of Willy Jack 
Pickens, the man who deserted her, and with personal tragedies 
ol Sequoyah’s residents. 

Running through the novel is a sense of community and kind- 
ness — traits Letts believes are Oklahoma trademarks* She's re- 
ceived dozens of letters from Oklahoma readers asking her if 
Sequoyah is really Henryetta, Hugo, or Stillwater, readers saying 
they find characters in the book similar to people in their own 
towns. (Letts insists Sequoyah is a mosaic, based on any number 
of small towns in the state. ) But she's also heard from readers 
around the world who say they can relate to Letts’s characters 
( Heart has been translated in fourteen languages). "I thought my 
audience would be Oklahoma readers, but I’ve gotten letters fro m 
readers in New York and Los Angeles saying, 'I know these people; 
this is my community/* Letts definitely knows. Without a doubt, 
she says, the characters are based on people she’s met over the 


years, most of them Oklahoma residents. 

“I had a great aunt who preached on the streets of west Tulsa 
(like Heart's Sister Thelma), and I've taught women who were in 
situations similar to the one 1 put Novalee in. People have even 
thought the book was non-fiction, that I was Novalee/' Letts says. 
“But 1 took a lot of her from the women in my composition classes. 
They wrote pretty honestly about their lives, and I was touched 
by that. That takes a lot of courage/ 1 
Letts taught creative writing at Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University for twenty-three years. She’s now retired, along with 
her husband, Dennis, a former English professor and actor. The 
couple lives in Durant, and with the exception of about two years, 
they have lived in Oklahoma all their lives. 

“1 set the book here because it 5 s home. I know' the language, I 
know the culture, I know the people. ! can’t imagine writing 
about anywhere else,” Letts says. And she doesn't plan to. Her 
second book. The Honk and Holler Opening Soon > published ear- 
lier this year, and her third, still in its early stages, are set in 
Oklahoma as well. 

Letts followed up the book club selection with a mid- January 
appearance on Oprah , where she met with selected readers to dis- 
cuss the book. Connecting with her readers is important to her 
and has been since she began writing short stories as a child. She 
then progressed to screenplays but didn’t begin her novel unt il age 
fifty-five. Time brought her talent to fruition, "One woman said 
that since she read the book, she’ll never look down on poor or 
uneducated people again. What more could a writer want?” 
More readers, maybe. Letts supports Oprah's mission of encour- 
aging people to read, a point she set out to make in the novel, and 
says it was a “thrill” to have Heart chosen for Oprah’s Book Club. 
By most current publishing standards, the selection translates into 
possibly the greatest commercial success a book can have, beyond 
that of the Pulitzer or Nobel prizes. “I think for a writer of fiction 
it’s like winning the lottery.” 

—Dana L, Garrett 
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I N 1967, DARA PAYTON, A JUNIOR AT JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL IN OKLAHOMA CITY, FELL IN LOVE. IMPETU- 
OUS as teenagers are wont to be, she married the object of her affection, himself only eighteen. The young 
couple moved to California— a California of free love, a California before budget crises and smog alerts. For 
a girl just married, the Golden State held not only her husband's family but represented the romantic an- 
ticipation of something more. Problem was, the something more wasn't so romantic. The way she tells it, 
the abuse first seemed somewhat benign. "That's how they start, and mentally you don't realize it's hap- 
pening," Payton says, recounting the early years of what became a hellish pattern of domestic abuse. "You 



start feeling like everything is 
your fault You try to do bet- 
ter. You tell yourself, "If I do 
better, maybe he won’t be 
mad at me. Maybe he won’t 
yell at me/” 

But he was mad and he did 
yell. A year went by and the 
first child was born and then 
a second and a third — and fi- 
nally the verbal assaults be- 
came physical. At first a few 
slaps, then before she knew it, 
her husband- — a man so 
threatened by a male nurse 
during her first labor that be 
forced her to get dressed and 
go to a different hospital — 
dragged her across the room 
by the hair on her head. 

Over the years, dishes were 
thrown, lips “busted open," 
h er 1 i fe re pea t ed 1 y t h re a t en ed . 
Dara Payton had no friends, 
no family members nearby, 
and she deemed herself — as 
her husband did — worthless 
and undeserving. 

She finally left her abusive 
mate at age twenty-seven, 
packing the car with their 
three children and driving 
straight through to Carney, 
Oklahoma, to her parents" 
home. “I left in the daytime 
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right after he left for work,” says Payton, remembering that first 
day of independence. “I was scared to death.” Her husband did 
not come after her, to her relief, and the couple later divorced 
after ten years of marriage. But another marriage came and 
went, and this man, too, abused Payton, at one point breaking 
her wrist. 


The years had taken their toll on Payton, robbing her of an 
inner beauty. They had also taken her outer beauty. By the 
time she reached her early forties, she was often mistaken for 
a senior citizen. “At McDonald’s, they gave me senior dis- 
counts, I looked so much older than I was.” 

I TS INSTRUCTIVE TO TELL DARA PAYTON’S STORY BE- 
fore telling Dr. Lori Hansen’s. Hansen is a beautiful, viva- 
cious forty-five-year-old plastic surgeon in Oklahoma City who 
has become something of a celebrity in the nation’s philan- 
thropic circles. Her office reception area may be the best ba- 
rometer of who she is and how she makes you feel. The walls 
are laden with large oil paintings, the rugs textured with fine 
fabrics, the furniture made of a dark mahogany, and the Sprite 
you order comes in a crystal tumbler. A bevy of relaxed, almost 
meditative women in her office warmly greets you. The prob- 
lem you had five minutes ago is somewhere else, drifting away 
with the scent of the cinnamon candles burning nearby. Oh my. 
And the name of this place? The Renewal Centre. 

Hansen makes a pretty good living making you prettier, 
more youthful looking, and generally more appealing. She 
makes no bones about it: she corrects your appearance, so to 
speak, in a world — as she would say — where appearances and 
first impressions unfortunately count for quite a bit. Her sur- 
gical specialty is purely aesthetic and involves exclusively the 
face and neck. She is considered the top in her field and is 
widely sought after as an expert for the nation’s beauty and 
medical publications. 

But Hansen, a former Miss Oklahoma, is not really known 
for her expert advice. Rather, she is the founder of Face to 
Face: National Domestic Violence Project, a nationwide ef- 
fort to reconstruct battered women’s faces through plastic 

Opposite page, l)r. I.ori Hansen; above , Dara Payton 
before and after her face-lift 


surgery. Now sponsored by the American Academy of Fa- 
cial Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, the project origi- 
nated in 1992 when Hansen decided to use her professional 
skills on a pro bono basis. Women with faces scarred by ciga- 
rette burns or noses broken by fists would be recipients of 
free plastic surgery, from a face-lift to rhinoplasty, whatever 
necessary. 

“When I first started this, I went to a local battered women’s 
shelter,” Hansen recalls. “I was seeking victims of domestic 
abuse, but 1 only got one referral that first year.” She realized 
then that the women’s emotional and physical wounds could 
be too recent; surgery would be useless if a woman returned 
to the relationship. Hansen came up with a set of criteria: her 
patients had to be permanently away from the violence, seek- 
ing some sort of counseling, and focusing on plans for the fu- 
ture. To date, she has met with and operated on twenty-five 
such women. “I struggle with self-worth based on appearance, 
too,” says Hansen. “I understand and empathize with my 
patients. I also know that my character is from my heart. 1 

can make people look 
younger or prettier, but it 
all depends on your mo- 
tives.” 

It’s not only the abuse 
survivors-turned-patients 
who consider Hansen he- 
roic. In November, Vanity 
Fair named her among the 
200 Most Influential 
Women in the United States 
(alongside the likes of 
Madeleine Albright, Katie 
Couric, and Madonna). 
Also in 1998, Integris 
Health named her their recipient of Oklahoma’s Spirit of 
Woman award, given to those who inspire positive change 
in women on a grassroots level. This doesn’t include the slew 
of publications featuring Hansen in their pages — Marie 
Claire , Elle> Reader's Digest , to name just a few — now hang- 
ing framed in the Renewal Centre’s examining rooms. 

ARA PAYTON’S DAUGHTERS ENCOUNTERED LORI 
Hansen and one of her Face to Face patients on a tele- 
vision show in early 1998. The girls told their mother about 
Hansen and gave her a telephone number to call. Living in 
Perkins where she now works as a dispatcher for a trucking 
company, Payton made the call and was connected to a 
Stillwater domestic violence group. After extensively inter- 
viewing her, the organization sent a letter on her behalf to 
Hansen’s office. One examination later, Hansen performed 
a complete face-lift on Payton. That was on June 19, 1998. 

Six months after the surgery, Payton says, “1 like to look at 
myself now. I used to not go out in public, and now I know I 
look good. Dr. Hansen literally changed my whole life. She’s 
made me proud of me.” — Louisa McCune 



‘SHE CHANGED 
MY WHOLE LIFE. 
SHE MADE ME 
PROUD OF ME.’ 
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1898 - St A nthony 
Hospital - Oklahoma's i 
oldest - opens in 
Oklahoma City 


1926 -St John 
Medical Center is 
established in Tulsa. 


1993 — St Anthony 
St John , Mercy and 
Saint Francis join 
forces to establish 
Community Care - the 
first Oklahoma owned 
and operated HMO. 


1994 - Preferred 
CommunityChoice 
PPO is introduced 
in Oklahoma and 
parts of Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas . 


1947 — Mercy 
Hospital begins 
caring for Weir 
first patients in 
Oklahoma City. 


1960- 
Saint Francis 
Hospital opens 
in Tulsa. 


1996 — Our Senior Health 
Plan is introduced 1 


1996 - Work Net workers 
comp plan introduced. 


Our Experience Puts 
Us A Cut Above. 

Did you know that CommunityCare is 
owned and operated by four of the state’s oldest 
and most well-respected non-profit hospitals? 

Hospitals who - among them - have over 260 
years of combined experience providing the 
finest in healthcare for Oklahomans like you? 

Backed by that heritage, CommunityCare is 
proud to offer a wide range of provider- based 
healthcare plans. These include a PPO, our Senior 
Health Plan and WorkNet workers’ compensation 




■ as well as one of the states largest HMOs. 
Oklahomans, by Oklahomans, 
why go out of state - or out on a limb - 
for provider-based healthcare? 
CommunityCare is the clear-cut 
choice for all your health plan 
needs. Cali 1-800-278-7563. 

mmunityCare 

Managed Healthcare Piam of Oklahoma 
"AH Our Roots Are Right Here/’ 


Mercy Health Center * St. Anthony Hospital * Saint Francis Hospital * St. John Medical Center * www.ccmhp.com 
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GIVING HELP AND HOPE 

Fifty-one years ago, OSU 
student Marge Creager 
signed up to teach a sport 
she loved, and what began 
as simple swimming lessons 
for the American Red Cross 
grew into a lifetime of 
volunteer work. Creager 
took a position with the 
Tulsa American Red Cross 
board in 1969 (where she 
still sits, though now as an 
honorary member). As a 
Red Cross volunteer, she 
serves on the Mental Health 
Committee and also works 
on the National Disaster 
Team. “It's my job to meet 
with people who have lost 
everything and try to give 
them help and hope,” 
Creager says. 

The Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield recognized her 
contributions this April at 
its inaugural awards cere- 
mony for American seniors 
in Chicago. She was one of 
five to receive the “Ageless 
Hero” designation by 
President George Bush. 
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Clockwise from top. World 
War I veteran Willie Liddell, 
Dillard Drew and Kim Cloud 
at the Coffee Creek Riding 
Center, and Red Cross 
volunteer Marge Creager 


‘IT’S MY JOB TO 
MEET WITH PEOPLE 


WHO HAVE LOST 


EVERYTHING AND 


TRY TO GIVE THEM 


HELP AND HOPE.’ 


O k I a h o m a T o d a y 


MERCI BEAUCOUP 

W.C. “Willie” Liddell 
doesn’t “parlez vous that 
much francaise,” and yet 
the 101 -year-old Healdton 
resident is Oklahoma’s only 
known chevalier, knighted 
in December by the French 
government for his heroics 
in World War 1. Liddell 
received the National Order 
of the Legion of Honor 
medal, France’s highest 
decoration, in memory of 
the Armistice. “It’s some- 
thing that I guess I’m proud 
of,” he said, modestly. 

Besides his European 
tour of duty, he also kept 
Francisco “Pancho” Villa 
out of Texas more than 
eighty years ago as a charter 
member of the Oklahoma 
National Guard. 




BRYAN TERRY /OKLAHOMAN 


RIDING HIGH 

Teenagers Kim Cloud, 17, 
and Susie Reed, 18, have 
spent more than a thou- 
sand hours over the past 
five years volunteering at 
the Coffee Creek Riding 
Center in Edmond. The 
girls, officers of the 
Edmond 4-H Light Horse 
Club, do not groom horses 
or clean stalls but instead 
work with students on 
horseback. For more than 
twenty years, the riding 
center has offered free 
therapeutic lessons to 
people with disabilities 
ranging from blindness to 
cerebral palsy; the program 
teaches coordination skills 


and works to bolster trust 
levels. “The horse helps 
because it’s such a big 
animal,” Susie Reed told 
the Daily Oklahoman in 
June. “When the children 
realize they arc in control 
of it, it gives them a sense 
of accomplishment.” 

By making public 
speeches about therapeu- 
tic riding, the two teens 
not only motivated one 
group to donate $8,000 
for an all-terrain wheel- 
chair, they both over- 
came stage fright. Said 
Cloud’s father, “Before 
4-H, you couldn’t get 
Kim to say ten words in 
front of people.” 
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19 9 & Yen in Review / OKLAHOMAN OF THE YEAR 


BY W * K . STRATTON 



September I5 y 1995: the 
inauguration of David L 
Boren as thirteenth 
p residet it of t he Ur i i vers i ty 
of Oklahoma 


■ T IS NOON ON A COOL FRIDAY IN MID-DECEMBER. THE 
I sunlight, softened by a layer of high clouds, gives 
the North Oval of the University of Oklahoma cam' 
pus a look inviting enough for a picture post card. Stu- 
dents saunter among buildings, one wearing a red 
Santa cap, on this last day of finals for the fall semes- 
ter, The young man in the cap is staring down at the 

sidewalk when suddenly he encounters a beaming man in his 
late- fifties! who says enthusiast ically, “Well! hello! How are you 
doing today?” The student looks up, surprised, then brightens 
when he recognizes the man: “Why, hi, President Boren. I'm 
doing fine, thank you/' 

“You have a good holiday, okay?” 

“Yeah, you too.” 

The student goes on his way, grinning* Meanwhile, OU Presi- 
■dentDavid Lyle Boren fairly bubbles as he shows a cam- 
pus v isitor the oval's refurbished landscaping, the 
I statue of legendary university president 
George 1 vnn Cross, the old- fash- 
Hioned red telephone booths 
newly imported from 
London, and the 



Clockwise from top left , Boren with President Ronald Reagan, 
campaigning US . Congressman Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Lyle 
Boren, Governor Boren with President Jimmy Carter swearing in 
ceremony of Senator Boren with wife Molly Shi Boren and Vice 
President George Bush* and Boren with President Gerald Ford 


memorial benches honoring Boren's first grade teacher and his 
high school debate instructor. 

Boren has spent the morning describing the dervish of 
change that has swirled across the Norman campus since he 
was inaugurated as GU's thirteenth president four years ago: 
impressive gains in National Merit finalists among the student 
body, the addition of well-tredentialed faculty lured from Ivy 
League schools and other outstanding universities, increasing 
numbers of international students, widespread campus con- 
struction projects, and, perhaps most eye-widening, the growth 
of the university's financial endowment. 

Yet as excited as he gets describing these accomplishments, 
you don’t have to spend much time with him before you con- 
clude that instilling a sense of family on the campus is his over- 
riding goal. It’s the theme he keeps returning to. One of the 
most distressing changes he's seen in higher education since 
his own college days has been the evolution of university presi- 


dents into detached administrators. 

“Detached” is not a word you'd use for Boren* 

He and his wife, Molly Shi Boren, have moved into the reno- 
vated Boyd House (once slated to be razed for a parking lot), 
the traditional on-campus dwelling of the OU president, and 
have immersed themselves in campus life. He walks to work, 
just as his role model. Dr. Cross, did during Boren’s law school 
days in Norman. “Dr* Cross used to stop by the Union for 
coffee every day at the same time,” he remembers. “So if you 
wanted to talk to him, you knew where you could find him.” 
Boren has broken out his saxophone and played with the Pride 
of Oklahoma on game days* He teaches a section of freshman- 
level introduction to American government each semester* 
*Tm old-fashioned,” Boren says, walking past the old science 
hall. “In some respects, the university president and first lady 
should be kind of like Mom and Dad. You know, 1 actually 
know the families of a lot of the students here. 1 know their 
parents — or maybe their grandparents. I’ve had the occasion 


to tell a student, ‘l knew your grandfather, and I wonder what 
he’d think of what you've done,'” 

As he nears the intersection of University and Boyd at l he 
north end of the oval, he breaks off his conversation to greet 
two more students on the sidewalk, asking about their holiday 
plans — Dad chatting with the kids* 

No doubt about it, Seminole’s David Boren — congressman's 
son. Skull & Bones at Yale, Rhodes scholar, former governor, 
former United States senator — is having the time of his life at 
the crimson and cream helm. 

A nd what a life, tm thinking back to my own 

college days* Late 1974, maybe early 1975, and I was holed 
up with a passel of other fresh-faced politician wannabes in a 
below-ground office in the state capitol, carrying out the busy 
work required for January's inauguration activities. Most viv- 
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idly, I remember stuffing en- 
velope after envelope as the 
nights gave way to early 
mornings. Though some- 
thing of a latecomer to the 
Boren camp, I was caught up 
in the excitement of change, 
of being a part of reform. 

Boren seemingly had come 
out of nowhere, promising to 
make a clean sweep through 
a statehouse mired in politi- 
cal scandal. And damned if it 
didn't look like he was going to pull it off. He defeated the sit- 
ting governor, David Hall (who faced federal indictment) in 
the 1974 Democratic primary. Next he downed a living politi- 
cal legend, U.S. Representative Clem McSpadden, in the 
Democratic runoff. Then he swamped Jim Inhofe in the gen- 
eral election to become the nation's youngest governor at the 
time. He was thirty-three. 

Supporting him along the way was the Boren Broom Brigade, 
a largely youthful corps ( many of them students of his at Okla- 
homa Baptist University in Shawnee where he taught political 
science) who showed up at rallies thrusting brooms like spears 
in time to his jaunty campaign song, which was written by his 
aunt and recorded by the 
Wilburn Brothers. The candi- 
date himself looked scarcely 
older than his OBU students, 
with a young wife and children 
in tow. When he was inaugu- 
rated in January 1975, he in- 
vited his singer-songwriter 
cousin Hoyt Axton — famed 
for tunes like “Greenback Dol- 
lar,” “Joy to the World,” “1 
Never Been to Spain,” and 
many others — to perform at 
the ball. (Hoyt's mother, Mae 


Clockwise from top left , Lyle Boren at his son's gubernatorial 
inauguration, President and Mrs. Boren with international students at 
Homecoming '95, Boren with former OU President and mentor 
George Cross attending an OU basketball game, and Senator Boren 
with Nelson Mandela 


Boren Axton, was, in Boren's words, the Auntie Marne of his 
family. Also noted for writing “Heartbreak Hotel” for Elvis 
Presley and instrumental in building the career of Willie 
Nelson, she was the same aunt who wrote Boren's campaign 
song.) Hoyt brought along his buddy, Arlo Guthrie, the son of 
Okemah’s Woody Guthrie. Because one of Hoyt’s songs had 
ended up on the soundtrack of Easy Rider and Arlo was, well, 
Arlo, the two were Baby Boomer icons of a sort. With them 
on-stage, Boren became the first Oklahoma governor to reach 
out, at least symbolically, to the Woodstock generation. 

To someone like me, who had rushed into politics two 
years earlier, inspired by 
George McGovern's message 
of reform and fired up by 
Hunter S. Thompson's cam- 
paign dispatches in Rolling 
Stone magazine, Boren's vic- 
tory was as impressive as all 
get out. 

What I didn’t know then 
was that Boren had not come 
out of nowhere. In fact, he 
had an unparalleled political 
pedigree. Moreover, once in 
the Governor’s Mansion, he 
proved himself to be no left- 
leaning activist, but instead something of a political inde- 
pendent. 

If he favored such 1970s liberal positions as legislation for 
open public records and meetings, he also embraced many key 
agenda items from the right, such as decentralized government 
and fiscal conservatism. When Boren's political identity be- 
came clear after his first year or so in the mansion, he lost some 
of his progressive support, and he frustrated a large segment 
of the regular Democratic Party with its predilection toward 
good-old-boy politics. But he also rallied many of the state's 
most powerful business leaders to his camp, plus he established 
a wide base of popularity with the electorate. As time would 
prove, no political challenger in the next two decades came re- 
motely close to knocking him off his pedestal. 


D avid boren, like most politicians, is fond of 

photographs. At his OU office in Evans Hall, a large wall 
bears what might be dozens of pictures from Boren's long ca- 
reer in public office. There is a cover of the Orbit Magazine , the 
old weekly supplement of the Sunday Oklahoman , showing 
newly elected Governor Boren holding a broom while standing 
near the state seal embedded in the first floor of the capitol ro- 
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tunda. Down the way is LLS. Senator Boren with martyred Egyp- 
tian leader Anwar Sadat. Nearby he is pictured with Nelson 
Mandela. There are photos of him with Jimmy Carter, Ronald 
Reagan, George Bush, Bill Clinton, and nearly every politician 
of national prominence from the past twenty- five years. 

As you move down the wall, you detect something of a theme 
here. The photographs closest to the door opening into Boren’s 
private office are of his personal heroes. Some are recognizable 
public figures: his father, the late Lyle H. Boren, who served 
for a decade as Oklahoma's Fourth District U.S, Representa- 
tive; former U.S. House Speaker Carl Albert, the so-called Little 
Giant from Little Dixie; and Dr. Cross. Then there are the 
people you don't recognize. Boren explains that the man in one 
picture is H.B. Mitchell, his Seminole High School debate 
coach, an instructor of such talent that the National Forensics 
League debate trophy is named in his honor. And another is 
Ruth Robinson, his first grade teacher, whom he called once a 
month until her death a few years ago. 

As you look at these photographs and talk to Boren about 


A BOY WHO LITERALLY SAT ON THE KNEES OF 
TWO PRESIDENTS AND SPENT SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS CRAWLING ON THE FLOOR 
WITH SAM RAYBURN: WAS THERE 
ANY DOUBT HE’D BE DESTINED 
FOR A LIFE OF PUBLIC SERVICE? 






Clockwise from above , Boren as a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, young 
Bom: in Washington D.C., his family at his inauguration as OU 
president, and Boren with Nobel Peace Prize winner Desmond Tutu 


his family and his early life, you conclude that his childhood 
was not without its contradictions. On the one hand, he was a 
congressman's son who literally sat on the knee of the world's 
most powerful men. On the other hand* he was a shy, small- 
town boy— he still considers Seminole the greatest place in the 
world to grow up — who retied on the teaching and support of 
people like Ruth Robinson and H.B. Mitchell to overcome his 
bashfulness and begin a life of public service. 

The Borens were a family of note long before Lyle Boren de- 
cided to seek the fourth District seat. His great-great grandfa- 
ther, Michael Boren, came to Texas as one of Stephen F. Austin’s 
Old 300 settlers, starting the state’s first subscription school and 
giving roots to a family dominated by “teachers and preach- 
ers” spreading throughout Texas and Oklahoma during the fob 
lowing generations. His grandfather, Mark Latimer Boren, was 
a great romantic who, among other things, opened the first ice 
c rea m pa rl o r i n Texas. Like many d rea tn e rs > h o we ver , his pla n s 
for success often ended in the red. In 1917, after a river levee 
engineering project went bust, he loaded his family in a cov- 


ered wagon and crossed the Red River into Oklahoma, where 
they earned money working as tenant farmers. 

Young Lyle Boren proved to be an ambitious student, 
achieving his undergraduate degree from what is now East 
Central Oklahoma State University in Ada at age nineteen and 
later receiving a master's degree from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. He became a high school history teacher and later 
married Christine McKown, also a teacher. It is little wonder 
that their son would always rate education among the high- 
est of priorities. 

But politics also grew to a place of importance in the family. 

At some point, Lyle's grandparents posed for a photo with 
Texas Congressman, House Speaker, and Vice President John 
Nance “Cactus Jack” Garner— it is among the pictures on the 
wall in Boren’s OU office — but David Boren says his father was 
the first Boren to become actively involved in politics. “He al- 
ways wanted to hold office.” 

In 1936, at the height of the Great Depression, Oklahoma 
voters elected Lyle Boren as their representative to the United 
States Congress. He was only twenty- six years old, the young- 
est person elected to Congress since Henry Clay. A Democrat, 
Lyle Boren proved himself to be anything but a standard- issue 
New Dealer. He was fiercely conservative on many issues and 
became known for his “hell, no” votes on key elements of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s programs. But neither was he a knee- 
jerk opponent of the left-leaning president. For some of the 
most controversial aspects of his program, Roosevelt found a 
strong ally in Lyle Boren. 

“He was definitely a maverick,” his son says, the word bring- 
ing a smile to his face. “He was a conservative in many ways, 
but he was also a populist, socially speaking. It didn’t matter 
who you were to him. He valued your opinion.” Lyle Boren felt 
there was something to be learned from everybody. When 
David Boren was a small boy, his father took him around to 
meet various people. It might 
be the president of a bank in a 
plush office; it might be a me- 
chanic on a greasy creeper 
under an automobile. After 
the conversation, the two got 
back into Lyle’s car for the 
drive home. As soon as the trip 
was under way, father said to 
son, “All right, what did you 
learn today?” 

Political differences aside, 

Lyle Boren had a strong 
friendship with Roosevelt and 
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the other political giants of that time. David Boren says that 
when he was a toddler, he sat on the knee of the president his 
father considered the greatest of all American leaders, with the 
possible exception of Thomas Jefferson — Harry S Truman, 
Lyle Boren and “Give 'em Hell” Harry were poker-playing bud- 
dies, a friendship that went back to 1937 when they were fresh- 
men congressmen from neighboring states. After David was 
born, the future president became enthralled with the boy, lift- 
ing him to his knee, then shooing him to bed before the cards 
were broken out. Lyle also befriended Winston Churchill (they 
bought cigars together) and Joseph Kennedy (who predicted 
to him that the oldest of his sons, Joe Jr., would someday be- 
come president as "Jack lacked Joe's personality”)* 

But the closest of all to the Boren family was the legendary 
Sam Rayburn, whose Texas congressional district butted against 
the Red River. A true titan in American political history, "Mis- 
ter Sam” was widely considered the greatest of all House ma- 
jority leaders and later, the greatest of all House Speakers. With 
his familiar bald pate, he was the very emblem of power in the 
well of the House or at the podium of a half dozen Democratic 
National Conventions. He was a man who never personally 
profited a nickel through his decades of public service, leaving 
behind at the time of his death only a modest frame house in 
Texas and an even more modest bank account* 

He was a powerful man. And he was a lonely man. Mister Sam 
never married — some might say politics was his bride — and he 
adopted the families of his friends as substitutes* The wife and 
children of the young, ambitious congressman from the Texas 
Hill Country, Lyndon Baines Johnson, formed one such sur- 
rogate family. The family of Lyle Boren formed another* 
David Boren remembers Mister Sam with great fondness. On 
Sunday afternoons in Washington, this icon of power in 
America helped young David fashion tents in the Boren living 
room using chairs from the dining room table and sheets from 
the linen closet. They played together for hours* 

Here we have it: a boy who literally sat on the knees of two 
presidents, a boy who gave his first campaign speech on the ra~ 
dio at age five in his fathers losing effort for reelection in 1946, 
a boy whose congressman father palled around with the likes of 
Winston Churchill and Joe Kennedy, a boy who spent Sunday 
afternoons crawling around on the floor with Sam Rayburn, 
Was there any doubt he'd be destined for a life of public 
service? 

I F LYLE BOREN HAP ONE DREAM,” WRITES THE DAILY 
Oklahomans Jim Standard, “it was that he would live to see 
David elected president of the United States*” Certainly David 
Boren did everything he could as a youth and as a young man 
to position himself for such an achievement* At age eleven, he 
served as a page for Oklahoma's U*S. Senator Robert S. Kerr- 
known in Washington as the “king” of the U*S. Senate in those 
years — at the Democratic National Convention* It was an ex- 
citing time, for Kerr ran a favorite- son candidacy for president 
that year* The young Boren also was close to Oklahoma's jun- 
ior U.S. senator, Mike Monroney* 

Boren majored in American history at Yale University, and 


on weekends, he took every chance he got to drop down to 
Washington to visit Carl Albert, who was in the habit of work- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays. Albert quickly became another 
role model. 

The Little Giant had worked his way from the backwoods 
burg of Bugtussle (in the remote coal mining country of 
Pittsburg County) all the way to the portals of the Capitol in 
Washington, where he quickly was recognized for his intelli- 
gence and political skills* In many ways, Albert was the last of 
a breed. His Third Congressional District took in the bulk of 
Little Dixie, probably the least urbanized area of Oklahoma, 
and to succeed there, you had to follow the old political rules* 
Slick TV campaigns were a long time corning to Little Dixie* 

In Albert's time, you won by knocking on doors, by wooing 
the county courthouse politicians, by glad -handing at county 
fairs and livestock shows, by giving the best speeches at fried 
chicken suppers and watermelon feeds* You had to feel com- 
fortable rubbing elbows with the common folks, and Albert was 
great at it. He was especially good at delivering the “stem- 







David Boren and President George Bush after OU commencement 
speeches in / 997 
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winder,” a wondrously impassioned speech that could match 
the best effort of a spirit- filled evangelist* Stem -winders were 
full of sound and fury and signified everything as far as a 
politician's success with the voters was concerned* 

In years to come, Albert asked Boren to be his campaign 
manager, and undoubtedly Boren learned a lot about success- 
ful grassroots campaigning in small towns and rural areas 
from the experience* 

It was Albert who encouraged Boren to apply for a Rhodes 
scholarship. Albert himself had received the coveted award 
following his graduation from OU. Boren followed Albert’s 
lead and was successful in receiving the invitation to study at 

This page, clockwise front right, Molly, Carrie, David, and Dan 
Boren tn front of the Capitol in the late 1970s, Senator Boren confers 
with Vice President Al Core , and Carrie Boren campaigning for her 
dad's gubernatorial race; opposite page. Governor Boren giving his 
1 975 inaugural address 


Oxford after his years at Yale* 

His Yale education also 
gave him one more experi- 
ence that proved to be a ben- 
efit throughout the rest of his 
professional life. Boren be- 
came a member of Skull & 

Bones* a secret society of stu- 
dents, many of whom have gone on to become highly influ- 
ential in politics and business* (In fact, conspiracy nuts on the 
Internet would have you believe that Skull 8c Bones members 
secretly rule the world*) Through Skull 8; Bones, Boren met 
and became friends with George Bush* The two were particu- 
larly dose during Bush’s four years in the White House, a time 
when Boren headed up the U.S* Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee. Politics aside, Boren was glad he was able to function in 
that capacity for the president* “When you're in that office,” 
Boren says, "you need somebody who’ll just be your friend,” 
By 1968, Boren, at age twenty-seven, was ready to begin his 
own public career. He'd graduated from Yale, completed his 
Rhodes scholarship, and graduated from the OU College of 
Law. But moreover, he'd had his high school debate instruc- 
tion under H.B* Mitchell, which enabled him to overcome hi*s 
innate shyness and speak in public. 1 lis early exposure to the 
rough-and-tumble of Little Dixie politics as practiced in Semi- 
nole County had taught him to develop a thick skin. 

And so he set out one day to begin his first quest for pub- 
lic office. He parked his car near a house on the highway 
north of We wo ka. Nervously, he spent fifteen minutes in 
the car, rehearsing what he’d say, trying to anticipate the 
reactions he might get. Finally, he screwed up his courage 
and climbed out of the car. He walked up to the house, still 

reciting his lines in his head. 
He knocked on the door, 
and a woman answered. 

“Hi, Lm David Boren,” he 
announced, “and I’m run- 
ning for — ” 

“Oh, sure,” the woman said, 
smiling. s Tve known your 
mother for years. I’m baking 
cookies* Why don’t you come 
on back and have one?” 

H e Id 1 1 o wed t h e wo man t o 
her kitchen, where she served 
him cookies fresh from the 
oven. The formal spiel he’d 
rehearsed gave way to relaxed 
kitchen table conversation, 
and he won a supporter. He 
left her house and walked 
down the highway to the next 
one* Another friendly recep- 
tion* Then another. Still an- 
other. “I must have gone to 
five or six houses before I ran 
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into the first person who said he absolutely would not vote for 
me,” Boren remembers. 

Boren went on to win that election. In fact, he never lost an 
election. 

Nine years later, after being sworn in as governor, Boren was 
riding in the governor’s Lincoln Continental when he passed 
that same house north of Wewoka. He told the driver to pull 
over, got out, and knocked on the door. The same woman an- 
swered. Boren explained he’d just stopped by to thank her for 
helping him get started in his political career. The woman in- 
vited him to the kitchen for oven-fresh cookies. 

She just happened to be baking again. 

S EMINOLE WAS THE KIND OF TOWN THAT TOOK POLITICS 
seriously as a spectator sport, Boren remembers. It was a 
place where anonymous flyers containing the most scurrilous 
accusations had a way of turning up on election day, too late 
for defamed candidates to do much about them. It was a hard 
place to win office and hold on to it. As governor, Boren came 
to appreciate the toughening up he got in Seminole County. 




With his reform agenda, he quickly ran afoul of many legis- 
lative leaders. It was a time of hardball politics as practiced by 
a tough breed, most of whom emerged from the dog-eat-dog 
of county political warfare. No small number of the men who 
dominated the legislature in the mid 1970s were the sort who 
would look askance at a Yale graduate and a Rhodes scholar as 
being elitist, if not out and out effete. 

I know. I was there. 

I worked for the state senate during the latter part of Boren’s 
gubernatorial term, and I heard many of Boren’s fellow Demo- 
crats scornfully deride him as a closet Republican. They de- 
lighted every time they thwarted one of his efforts at, say, prison 
reform or refused to confirm a reform-minded gubernatorial 
appointment. Remember, this was the era in Oklahoma poli- 
tics when a representative from Muskogee gained national at- 
tention for his remark on the floor of the state house that the 
first thing the Communists do when they take over a country 
is outlaw cockfighting. 

If that environment wasn’t bad enough, Boren had his re- 
solve tested when his personal life hit rocky times. His first wife, 
Janna Lou Little, came from the somewhat politically promi- 
nent Little family, and when she and the governor decided to 
divorce, tongues wagged. (His ex-wife died in 1998.) 

The invective was at its ugliest in 1978 when Boren faced the 


‘OKLAHOMA HAS GIVEN ME EVERYTHING. 
YOU HAVE SEASONS IN YOUR LIFE. I’M AT 


THE POINT IN MY LIFE WHEN I CAN START 
GIVING BACK TO OKLAHOMA.’ 


Above , Boren with his wife ; 
opposite page , two-year-old 
David Boren in front of the 
nation's Capitol , and playing 
with the Pride of Oklahoma 
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moderate, but a moderate nonetheless. He is concerned about 
the middle and the divisive ness that currently afflicts the two 
major political parties. He makes a gesture down the middle 
of his desk with his hands and says, “A third party is going to 
come in and claim the middle if one of the other two doesn’t 
do it.” 

Then he recalls the last speech he made on the Senate door. 
In it, lie said that if he could, he would have moved his desk 
into the center aisle. 

The Senate years raised Boren to a position of high national 
prominence. I le served as chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee at a time when the intelligence community was 
front and center in the nation s foreign policy. Early on in his 
tenure, his committee had oversight of such hot topics as 
America's covert involvement with forces in opposition to the 
Sandinistas in revolutionary Nicaragua. Boren's name fre- 
quently popped up on news broadcasts. 

It was a time of frustration as well. Year after year, he took 
to the floor of the Senate to plead for campaign finance reform, 
t o n o a va i L He saw t h e g row i n g frac t i o u s n ess b e t wee n De m o - 
c rats and Republicans and wondered whatever happened to the 
days when you could disagree politically with your colleagues 
but still remain friends. 

For Boren, the mark of a good public servant is someone who 
always does what he or she thinks is the right thing to do and 
gives the job his or her best effort. He gives high grades to such 
peo pie, rega rd 1 ess o f w h e re t h ey fa 11 on the poll t i ea 1 sp ec t ru m . 
Boren puts Henry Bellmen, Dewey Bartlett, and Don Nickles in 


decision of whether to run for reelect ion or to seek another 
office. Boren had gone on record that, while interested in the 
U.S, Senate, he would not challenge an incumbent. Republi- 
can Senator Dewey Bartlett's seat was up for election that year. 
“One day,” Boren recalls, "Senator Bartlett called me and asked 
me what my plans were. 1 told him 1 was going to run for re- 
election as governor. He said that he thought I should know 
he'd been diagnosed with a malignancy and might not be able 
to run for his seat again.” 

Things hung in that state for weeks, with the deadline for 
filing for office growing closer. Boren had to start preparing 
for an election — he just didn't know which election to prepare 
for. “It got to the point where I was printing bumper stickers 
for governor and bumper stickers for U.S. Senate.” Finally, 
Bartlett telephoned Boren and told him that his cancer, which 
would shortly claim his life, had worsened to the point of pro- 
hibiting him from seeking reelect ion. Boren filed for the U.S. 
Senate post. And one of the ugliest primary races in Oklahoma 
history ensued. 

Two Democratic war horses, former Congressman Ed 
Edmondson and state Senator Gene Stipe, also filed for the 
party nomination — hoping, perhaps, to capitalize on a resent- 
ment vote from alienated Democratic regulars. Boren, 
Edmondson, and Stipe fought it out in the Democratic primary 
election (which included four other candidates). Despite the 
mudslinging of his opponents, Boren refused to lower himself 
to gutter politics. He maintained the high road, focusing on 
issues, a classy move that endeared him to scores of Oklaho- 
mans. He went on to beat Edmondson by a two-to-one mar- 
gin in the runoff to claim the party nomination and then de- 
feated Republican Robert Kainni, the popular former Okla- 
homa State University president, in the general election, (in 
reelection bids in 1984 and 1990, Boren won in landslides of 

historic proportion, 77 per- 
cent of the popular vote in 
’84, 84 percent in ’90 — vic- 
tory margins likely to never 
occur in Oklahoma Senate 
races again.) 

hie went to Washington at 
a time when the political 
winds were shifting— and not 
shifting in ways entirely to 
Boren’s liking. 


D avid boren and i are 

in his office on the OU 
campus, discussing politics. He is talking about the friends 
he's made in politics over the past thirty years and more, 
friends from both sides of the aisle, Democrats and Republi- 
cans. He tells me one of the proudest accomplishments of his 
Senate years is that he continually ranked in the middle on 
those liberal/conservative vote thermometers. He likes rank- 
ing fifty out of a hundred on the measure of most conserva- 
tive, fifty out of a hundred on the measure of most liberal. 
He is, he says, a moderate, maybe a slightly conservative 
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Left, David Boren as a fresh wan at 

this category. Republicans 
whose views often were and 
are more conservative than his 
own. But he also enthusiasti- 
cally supported former state 
Senator and Corporation 
Commissioner Bill Dawson 
and former state Representa- 
tive and state Senator Jeff 
Johnston, Democrats with 
views mostly to the left of 
Boren's. (Sadly, both died 
early, in the prime of their political careers.) 

Boren likes the politics of consensus. He was disappointed 
when President Clinton failed to try to build a consensus on 
health care reform during his first term. “To say that the ad- 
ministration now wants to force through a health care bill 
on a virtual party-line vote with the vice president breaking 
a tie is a tragic mistake," Boren told the Oklahoman in 1994, 
“The country is crying out for bipartisanship. ... Without it, 
we are going to constantly see reversals of policy with every 
passing election." 

This was Boren’s state of mind when the possibility of his 
becoming president of the University of Oklahoma arose. He 
lurned to an old colleague and friend, Terry Sanford, The North 
Carolina Democrat was the one person Boren knew' who had 
been a governor and a U.S. senator and the president of a ma- 
jor institution of higher learning, Duke University. Boren got 
in touch with Sanford just before Sanford was to begin a speech, 

“I need to ask you a question,” Boren said. 

Sanford, on a pay phone, responded, “Is it a question that 
needs a five-minute answer? Or does it need a longer answer? 
If it needs a longer answer, Pll have to get back with you later.” 

"Here it is," Boren said. “Tve been offered the presidency of 
the University of Oklahoma, and Y m trying to decide if I should 
leave the Senate to take it.” 

"That’ll just require a ten-second answer,” Sanford said, 
'Take it. Nothing [Ve done has given me as great a sense of 
reward as being president of a university. If you really love a 


Yale ; above. President Boren teaching a freshman class at OU 

place, the best thing you can do is invest yourself into the fab- 
ric of the next generation.” 

Sanford hung up and left to deliver his speech. 

Boren took the job. 

EARLY FIFTY YEARS AGO, FRUSTRATED WITH A LEGIS- 
lative committee wrestling over budgetary matters, Dr, 
George Cross exclaimed that he was only trying to build a 
university the football team could be proud of l mention this 
famous quote to Boren as we stroll through the campus. He 
smiles. “Well, 1 think the football team could stand a little re- 
medial work itself for the next couple of years,” he quips. 

The fact is, just as Bud Wilkinson’s Sooners of the late 1 940s 
and 1950s and Barry Switzer s Sooners of the 1970s and early 
'80s epitomized excellence in college football, David Boren's 
vision of what OU should become over the next decade epito- 
mizes everything that is excellent in higher education. 

He sees building a great university as a way of building a great 
state. He frequently quotes OU's sixth president, Joseph 
Brandt, who said, “1 know of no state in the union to which 
we can honestly apply the term * great 1 that does not have a great 
university,” Boren views his work at OU now as payback to his 
home state. 

The overriding achievements necessary for greatness are 
acquiring topnotch faculty, recruiting outstanding students, 
and engaging in world-class research. It takes money to accom- 
plish these things, and at raising money, Boren has outdone 
himself. The “Reach for Excellence” drive has netted more than 
$250 million for the school, with Boren’s dream goal of hit- 
ting $300 million by the beginning of the next millennium 
quite possible. The school has also doubled its endowed chairs 
to 219 since Boren's arrival. 

Boren uses a four-legged stool as an analogy for his vision 
of the university. 

The first leg is internationalizing the school. "U.S. education 
is far too parochial,” Boren says. To combat this, OU estab- 
lished the International Programs Center, Boren recruited 
Edward |. Perkins, former American ambassador to the United 
Nations and head of the American Foreign Service, to direct 
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the center OU currently has the most internationalized stu- 
dent body of any Big Twelve school. 

To help international students feel more at home at OU and 
to help them learn about Oklahoma culture, Boren instituted 
the OU Cousins, in which American students volunteer to 
become “cousins” for international students. It all started when 
a Malaysian student working at Boyd House told Boren he 
regretted not getting to see Oklahoma farms and ranches and 
real cowboys firsthand during his stay at Norman, Boren de- 
cided to remedy that situation: a mainstay of the Cousins pro- 
gram is an annual visit to a horse farm not far from the uni- 
versity. About 150 students volunteered for Cousins in its first 
year; this year, MOO signed up, so many that some interna- 
tional students have two or three American “cousins,” 

The second leg is to create a unique sense of community at 
the university. This involves everything from giving OU a tra- 
ditional collegiate look and feel (removing the chintzy 1970s 
plastic furniture from the Oklahoma Memorial Union and 
replacing it with stuffed wing chairs, for instance) to restoring 
historic buildings such as the Bizze!) Memorial Library to their 
original architectural integrity. Boren is also committed to giv- 
ing students and faculty reminders of the OU “family history,” 
using a plethora of photos and historical plaques, and integrat- 
ing faculty into the day-to-day lives of students by creating fac- 
ulty apartments in campus residence halls. To boot, the uni- 
versity is building a wing onto the union in which all student 
organizations can be officed in close proximity to each other, 
allowing student leaders to get to know each other. 

Boren believes one of a great university's responsibilities is to 
train good citizens. “A danger to our country is that there is too 
much fragmentation — along economic lines, along racial lines, 
along geographic lines. This is the last chance we have to give 
young people a real sense of community, of family,” he says. 

The third leg is academic 
excellence and intensity. Boren 
considers the university's 
Honors College to be one of 
the nation's finest for under- 
graduates. Class sizes are re- 
stricted to twenty-two stu- 
dents or fewer and are taught 
by distinguished faculty 
members. The college is 
headed by Dean Steven 
Gillon, the official historian of 
the History Channel who for- 
merly held a chair at Oxford, 
“We've also raided talent 
from Princeton, Yale, and Brown,” Boren adds. In 1998, 17. S. 
News & World Report ranked the school first per capita of all 
public universities in number of National Merit Scholars and 
National Scholars, 

Other impressive university hires include W, Arthur “Skip” 
Porter, an international authority on technology commercial- 
ization; Peter H, Hassrick, who will hold the first Charles M. 
Russell Memorial Chair in the Art of the American West; 


Thomas S. Ray, one of the nation's top authorities on artifi- 
cial intelligence (so says Microsoft's director of research); and 
Eric Lee, the executive associate director of the Fred Jones, 
Jr., Museum of Art. 

The fourth leg is to use the intellectual resources of the uni- 
versity to spur growth for the state. Research is the key here, with 
good academic minds working to develop products that in turn 
create jobs. The school is a leading research center for meteo- 
rology. It's also a leader in genome research and DNA sequenc- 
ing, which could contribute to prevention of some genetic dis- 
eases, Boren says OU is currently number one in the Big Twelve 
for research growth, spending $131 million this year. 

Add to ail of this $200 million worth of construction projects, 
including the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which will be the world's largest natural history museum 
associated with a university. Various campus programs have 
attracted luminaries ranging from former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to Ted Turner and Jane Fonda, 

It is quite a four-legged stool. 



Left, President Boren with the Pride of Oklahoma; above , Boren at an 
OU Cousins barbecue 


N ationally syndicated columnist george will 

has written; “If an institution is the lengthening 
shadow of a leader, this university is increasingly the 
shadow cast by Boren. He is implementing scads of micro 
and macro measures for turning a sprawling campus into 
a community, and pushing the institution into the top tier 
of research universities.” 

The OU president explains it this w r ay: “Oklahoma has given 
me everything. You have seasons in your life. I'm at a point in 
my life when J can start giving back to Oklahoma. A lot of 
people think public service is about power, but public service 
is about service.” 

David Boren leaves me at the corner of University and Boyd 
to head into Boyd House for a fund-raising lunch with a do- 
nor. As he disappears through the door, I can't help but agree 
with a columnist who observed that OU under Boren puts a 
whole new r spin on that old bumper sticker that read, “It's hard 
to be humble when you're a Sooner.” ® 
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19 9 8 Y e a r in Review / POLITICS 



Oklahoma's politicians found new ways of making headlines this election year. Ever the poster boy, Steve 
Largent's face graced NRA ads. Majority Whip Don Mickles remained on top in Washington, and Representa- 
tive JX. Watts took over as leader of the House Republican Conference. Here at home, Frank Keating saun- 
tered into a second term as governor, escorting the state into a new millenium. 



ELECTION YEAR 
POLITICS 

Congressman Wes Watkins 
(R-Stillwater) kept every- 
one guessing this year with 
reports of retirement, then 
hints of running, and 
finally a full-blown 
reelect ion bid on the heels 


of a remarkable recovery 
from a serious back 
operation, Watkins, who 
was a Democrat for years 
and then an Independent, 
converted to the GOP in 
1996. He was co n s i d e re d 
one of the most loyal of 
elephants in the House last 


session, siding with the 
Republican majority 97 
percent of the time. His 
race against Democrat 
Walt Roberts for a seat in 
the U.S, Third District 
turned into one of the 
more controversial 
congressional races in 
recent years, but Watkins 
prevailed and kept his 
seat, beating Roberts 
soundly with 62 percent 
of the vote, 

A ft er reel a i m in g h i s sea t 
in the First District, 
Congressman and Tulsa 
Republican Steve Large nt 
lost his race for House 
Majority Leader, the 
number two spot in the 
GOP. Although Largent 
didn’t gain the position, 
he gained attention, and 
according to Senator Don 
Nickles, " Large nt*s race 
was a competitive and 
positive one that increased 
his stature among col- 
leagues.” Earlier in the 
year, Largent also caught 
the eye of the National 
Rifle Assoc iat on, who 
chose him among other 
notables to appear in the 


magazine advertising 
campaign, “I’m the NRA,” 
Largent’s ad, appearing in 
the June 29 editions of 
Time , Newsweek^ U. S. 
News & World Report* and 
Sports Illustrated , read: 
“IVe always cherished 
three uniquely American 
pursuits: freedom, 
football, and hunting.” 
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MAPS TO THE FUTURE 

Following Ron N crick's 
resignation, new Oklahoma 
City Mayor Kirk Humphreys 
spent a record $508,726 on 
his campaign* (All this for a 
job that pays $2,000 a year. ) 
Humphreys called his win 
“a vote to really finish MAPS 
in the right way." Under 
Humphreys’ leadership, 


progress on the Metropolis 
tan Area Projects program 
continued with a 5-4 vote 
in July; the Oklahoma City 
Council also endorsed a 
$27 million proposal by 
developer Torchmark/ 
Hogan to bring a twenty- 
six-screen movie complex, 
an I MAX theater, and 
other retail operations to 
south Bricktown, The deal 
calls for Torchmark to pay 
up to $4 million for the 
property and for the city to 
spend up to $3 million for 
the improvement of the 
canal being constructed on 
the property. 


THE TRUTH HURTS 

After a one-week special 
session held in June, 
Oklahoma legislators failed 
to reach a compromise on 
the controversial 1997 troth- 
in -sentencing law, instead 
voting to delay the law for 
one year when the 1999 
House can hopefully come 
up with a bill to address 
everyone's concerns. Some 
resolution came out of the 
session: $7*8 million was 
appropriated to the Trans- 
portation Department and 
$ 1 L2 million restored to 
higher education. 


WATTS OUT 

This isn't I*C* Watts, 
former University of 
Oklahoma football star and 
Republican poster boy; this 
isJ.C. “Buddy” Watts Sr., 
retired Eufaula police 
officer and former Eufaula 
City Council member. 
Watts decided to join 
his son in the race for 
public office this year 
(only as a self-proclaimed 
“tooth and nail” Demo- 
crat) running for State 
Labor Commissioner 
Name recognition didn't 
help, however — he lost to 
incumbent Brenda Reneau* 



PANHANDLING 'BABE' 

Panhandle residents and anti-hog demonstators turned 
up the heat on legislators in 1 998, as the hog issue took 
center stage in Oklahoma politics* Lead culprit was 
Guvmon operator Seaboard Farms* In a November 
article exploring corporate welfare, Time magazine took 
the New York-based company to task for poor waste 
practices and mooching off local, state, and federal 
governments. Oklahoma imposed several fines on the 
company, and the legislature created strict regulatory 
requirements for the industry at large* 


LET'S BE FRANK 

Governor Frank Keating's 
record setting $2*6 million 
campaign lor another term in 
office paid off big on No- 
vember 3, when he became 
only the second governor in 
the state's history elected to 
ba ck - to - back term s. Keat i n g 
tallied 512,572 votes to 
Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Laura Boyd's 
364,637. H is win followed an 
April ruling by the state 
supreme court ending a two- 
year controversy over the 
governor's use of the state 
airplane in the 1996 cam- 
paign* The court found that 
the trips did not violate a 
state Ethics Commission rule 
or the Oklahoma Const itu- 


CARROL PUT AN 
END TO THE DRAMA 
OF WHETHER A 
DEAD PERSON 
COULD BE ELECTED 
TO OFFICE. 


tion. Despite the court's 
support, Keating later signed 
a bill prohibiting the use of 
the state airplane for partisan 
political functions; the bill 
does allow for use of a state 
vehicle with proper security. 
(His campaign leased a car for 
this race.) 


GONE BUT NOT 
FORGOTTEN 

Norman resident Jacquelyn 
Morrow Lewis Ledgerwood 
filed her candidacy in the 
Democratic race for the 
U*S. Senate and died a 
week later. 

Ledgerwoo d 's name 
stayed on the ballot though, 
and more than 56,000 


Clockwise from far iefu Steve 
Largentis NRA ad, Oklahoma 
City Mayor Kirk Humphreys , 
Governor Frank Keating, and 
Congressman Wes Watkins 


Oklahoma votes put her on 
the September 15 run-off 
ballot against Tahlequahfs 
Don Carroll In an election 
that drew national atten- 
tion, Carroll won the 
Democratic nomination for 
the Senate seat, putting an 
end to the drama of 
whether a dead person 
could be elected to office. 
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HIGH WATTAGE 

Representative Julius 
Caesar Watts Jr. took over 
as leader of the Ho use 
Republican Conference, 
laying claim to the fourth 
highest post in the GOP 
hierarchy and joining 
M a j o r i ty W h i p Do n 
Nickles, a Ponca City 
Republican, as one of the 
most powerful politicians 
on Capitol Hill 

According to a Novem- 
ber (7.S. News & World 
Report article, “Watts .„ 
combines social conserva- 
tism with an urban 
agenda, wrapped in Baptist 
eloquence.” 

The former OU football 
player— now the highest 
ranking black Republican 
in the history of Con- 
gress — delivered a post- 
impeachment speech on 
behalf of the GOP, 
saying, “Kids don’t bicker 
over what is and what is 
not a lie. They know, and 
so do L M 


TRIBAL TRIBULATIONS 

The Cherokee Nation, the 
second largest tribe in the 
United States, drew na- 
tional attention in 1997 
when internal turmoil led 
to the U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior negotiating a truce 
between tribal marshals 
and Chief Joe Byrd. Money 
appeared to be the primary 
evil, and former tribe 
controller John Uzzo will 
attest to that. He was fired 
January 30, 1998, the day 
after submitting a report to 
Chief Byrd showing the 
tribe spent $6.4 million 
more than its revenues 



from October through the 
end of January. 

Tribal discord wasn't over 
though. Jn April, former 
Choctaw Nation Chief 
Hollis Roberts 
received an eleven- 
year sentence for 
three 1997 
convictions. 

The nation has 
prospered 
under the new 
leadership of 
Chief Greg Pyle, 
landing two federal 
contracts worth $190 
million to the residents of 
southeastern Oklahoma, 


IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

Donna Nigh, wife of 
Governor George Nigh, 
was appointed by 
President Clinton to 
the President’s Com- 
mittee on Mental 
Retardation, fitting 
because Nigh has been 
active in programs for 
the mentally retarded 
since 1981, during 
Nigh’s first term as 
governor. 


“WATTS ... 
COMBINES SOCIAL 
CONSERVATISM WITH 
AN URBAN AGENDA, 
WRAPPED IN BAPTIST 
ELOQUENCE.” 


PERSONAL TIMES 

After fourteen years of 
marriage, Lieutenant 
Governor Mary Fallin 
hied for divorce from 
her husband Joseph 
Failin in December in an 
Oklahoma County 
District Court, 
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1998 Year in Review / BUSINESS 




N ot unlike the stock market, Oklahoma's business environment suffered a bit of a roller 
coaster ride in 1998. Housing construction boomed across the state, and new jobs were created at 
'an impressive rate,' said OU's Oklahoma Business Bulletin. But with wheat, oil, and hog markets at historic 
lows, industry watchers remained on edge as state tax revenues barely trickled in. One rising star sprung 
from the mild mania: Premier Parks and its blockbuster SI. 9 billion purchase of the Six Flags chain. 




SHOOT THE MOON 

Premier Parks bulled out of 
the gates early in 1 998 when 
the Oklahoma City- based 
amusement park company 
announced its $L9 billion 
purchase of the Six Flags 
chain* The February 
announcement placed 
Premier Parks (newly 
renamed Six Flags), in the 
top tier of park operators, 
second only to Disney and 
the largest “regional” 
operator in the world* Said 
President Gary Story in the 
Daily Oklahoman, “From 
small seeds, mighty oaks 
grow. Did you ever think 
you would see little Frontier 
City get so big?” Premier 
Parks is headquartered next 
door to Frontier City* 


NATURAL RESOURCE 

A Tulsa business has cut a 
deal with “the fastest 
growing natural gas 
distribution company in the 
United States,” to become 
the largest stand-alone gas 
distribution company in the 
United States, the Tuba 
World reported in late 
February* The $1*8 billion 
merger between ONEOK, a 
long-time Oklahoma 
natural gas producer, and 
Southwest Gas, which 
operates in Arizona, 
Nevada, and California, was 
not expected to result in 
any layoffs (ONEOK 
employs 700 in Tulsa and 
3,500 total)* The merged 
companies kept the 
ONEOK name. 


Clo ck wise fro rn left „ i h e M r* 
Freeze roller coaster at Six 
Flags over Texas in Arlington, 
Six Flags President Cary Story , 
an Oklahoma oil well , CFS’s 
Bill Hartmann, and TV Guide 
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CHEAP SPOT 

Far-away friends ever 
guffaw at what you pay the 
landlord? For the third 
straight year, Oklahoma 
City claims the cheapest 
rent in the nation and Tulsa 
ranks seventh. The Ernst 
and Young study looked at 
seven ty- five cities* 



BOTTOM OF THE 
BARREL 

Oil producers took a 
beating throughout 1998, 
witnessing a stunningly low 
$8 per barrel, the lowest 
inflation-adjusted level 
since the 1930s. (The break- 
even price is generally 
considered to be SI 4.) At 


year’s end, an estimated 
1 0,000 jobs were at risk, 
and more than 8,000 wells 
faced possible closure. 
“Today, the oil industry is 
on its knees, 1 ’ said Michael 
Bernard, president of the 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association of Oklahoma, 
in the Oklahoman. 



MEDIA GIANT 

TV GutdCy the country’s 
best-selling weekly maga- 
zine (with forty million 
readers), was purchased 
from Rupert Murdoch- 
owned News Corporation 
by Tulsa- based United 
Video Satellite Group, Inc., 
for a cool $2 billion. United 
Video, a global media 
company, already operates 
the P revue Channel. The 
deal, announced over the 
summer, gives News Corp. 
a 40 percent stake in 
United Video. 


FOR THE THIRD 
STRAIGHT YEAR, 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
CLAIMS THE 
CHEAPEST RENT 
IN THE NATION. 


PLANET WAL-MART 

Forget oil and aviation — 
Wal-Mart actually hires 
the most Oklahomans 
(17,500), according to a 
report about private 
employers released this 
year by the Department of 
Commerce* The ubiqui- 
tous retailer outweighs the 
next on the list, Integris 
Health, by nearly 7,700 
employees* Founder Sam 
Walton may have launched 
his empire in Arkansas, but 
he was bom in Kingfisher, 
after all. 


SPEAKING OF ROLLER 
COASTERS*.. 

Just a year ago, Bill 
Bart man n of Tulsa’s 
Commercial Financial 
Services was considered 
the darling of come- 
backs. He was one of t he 
twenty- five richest men 
in America and his 
company was ranked the 
eighth -fastest growing 
private company in the 
nation by Inc * magazine. 
But in late October, 
Bartmann- — chairman 
and majority owner of 
the debt collection 
company — “tempo- 
rarily” resigned while the 
company’s practices were 
investigated* 

In December, CFS 
filed for bankruptcy 
and laid off 1 ,54 1 
employees (more than 
half its work force). CFS 
is now in the process of 
restructuring in an 
effort to seek a buyer. 
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FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT JR.? 

When the prestigious 
B usiness WcckJA rch i tec- 
tural Record awards were 
announced in early 
November, a friend of 
Oklahoma City architect 
Rand Elliott called to 
congratulate him on his 
selection. The radiant 
Elliott, owner of Elliott & 
Associates, graciously 
accepted the compli- 
ment. Then his friend 
said the photo on the 
cover of the magazine 
was a brilliant coup. 
Elliott just about fell 


over; his building had 
also been selected as the 
cover art for Business 
Week's award issue. 

One of eight architects 
chosen for his ability to 
successfully merge 
business and design 
goals, Elliott designed a 
corporate headquarters 
using concrete and 
exposed oil pipes. The 
Oklahoma City client, 

K.J. McNitt Construc- 
tion, had a relatively low 
budget ($400,000), so the 
architect was also 
recognized for his use of 
inexpensive materials. 


ELLIOTT JUST 
ABOUT FELL OVER; 
HIS BUILDING WAS 



ON THE COVER OF 
BUSINESSWEEK. 


CM plant worker John Ellis , 
and a view of the entrance and 
west wall of the McNitt 
building 


EXTRA, EXTRA 

Community Newspaper 
Holdings Inc. of Alabama 
purchased enough Oklahoma 
newspapers during the year 
to edge out Arkansas-based 
Donrey Media Group as the 
state s dominant newspaper 
publisher. The company, 
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IDLE MOTORS 


Nearly all of General 
Motors 3,500 Oklahoma 
City employees were sent 
home in mid-Iune for six 
weeks while their Flint, 
Michigan, counterparts 
protested GM’s purchas- 
ing practices. The strike 
ended in late July. 


PARCHED PASTURES 

After one of the best wheat 
yields in Oklahoma 
history, farmers and 
ranchers faced one of the 
most severe droughts since 
the Depression. Calling it 
“the most devastating act 
of nature to hit such a 
wide area of Oklahoma 


since the Dust Bowl,” 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau 


now owner of forty-four 
Oklahoma weeklies and 
dailies, expected no change 
in editorial or management 
and expressed a commit- 
ment to being “good 
community citizens.” CNHI 
now owns the most daily 
newspapers in the country. 


president Jack Givens said 
agriculture losses were 
expected to exceed $1 
billion. Farmers sought 
national emergency aid, 
while ranchers sold cattle 
simply because they 
couldn’t provide the 
necesssary forage. 




Edmond . . . home to many 
historical firsts of Oklahoma 
and the site of exceptional 
cultural festivals and celebra- 
tions of today So you say 
you like Shakespeare, Jazz 
& Blues, Broadway theatre, 
dance, drama and visual arts? 
Edmond has this and more, 
and its ail located on scenic 
Route 66. 


Who could ask for more? 
Edmond offers luxurious 
hotels or exclusive Bed &: 
Breakfast accommodations 
for your visit, coupled with 
a picture-perfect eclectic 
downtown shopping area. 
Plus over 25 distinctive 
shopping centers and malls 
for that special ' shop-’til- 
you-drop” excursion. 


When it comes to recre- 
ation, you can take your 
pick of: Championship 
golf courses (hosting a PGA 
tournament or two is our 
1 cup of tea”); competitive 
tennis facilities that regularly 
host USTA events; the finest 
soccer facilities available in 
this region of the USA; or 
Arcadia Lake water sports. 


For the experience of a 
lifetime, visit Edmond today. 


m.. 


Edmond Convention & Visitors Bureau 
825 E. 2nd St., Suite 100 ■ Edmond, OK 75034 
(405) 3414344 * Fax: (405) 341-5512 


Visit our website at : www.visitedmondok.com 
Or send e-mail tot cwwhite#vi$itedmondok.com 


CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 
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National Route 66 Museum officially opened in Elk City (it was built a year before), and two native Oklaho- 


mans received rave reviews after their Oklahoma-themed plays opened in Los Angeles. So be it preserving 
history or creating it, there's little doubt that Oklahoma left its indelible high-brow mark in 1998. 



CULTURAL 

CROSSROADS 

Besides the Oklahoma 
Route 66 Museum in 
Clinton, Oklahomans 
can now get their kicks by 
visiting another Mother 
Road museum, the 
National Route 66 
Museum in Elk City, 
This particular Route 66 
museum is the only one 
in the country encom- 
passing all eight states 
through which the 
2,500-mile road travels, 
from Illinois to Califor- 
nia. Besides antique gas 
pumps and motorcycles, 
the museum features a 
forty- six- foot map of 
Route 66 listing every 
town along its path. 


CARVED IN STONE 

A red granite monument 
was unveiled in Novem- 
ber on the grounds of the 
Oklahoma Historical 
Society honoring the 400 
crew members of the 
Q Idaho ma wh o d i ed 
December 7, 1941. 


TALKING TALENT 

A University of Central 
Oklahoma junior from 
Mustang wrote her first 
play as a creative writing 
college assignment, and 
before it was all over, the 
piece was featured on 
CNN and Entertainment 
Tonight, 

It all came about after 
Melissa Cantrell's play, 
Co n ve rsa ti o n s, was 
selected as a finalist for 
the Sixth Annual Young 
Playwrights Festival in 
Burbank, California, 
Cantrell got red carpet 
treatment in Hollywood, 
where she stayed at the 
Roosevelt Hotel (host to 
the first Academy 
Awards), hobnobbed 
with EK s Noah Wyle, 
and learned the tricks of 
the trade. Winner of the 
National Achievement 
Award for Creative 
Writing in high school 
and already the author 
and illustrator of several 
children’s books, 
Cantrell is one to keep 
your eye on. 



CANTRELL’S PLAY, 
CONVERSATIONS, 
WAS SELECTED AS A 
FINALIST FOR THE 
SIXTH ANNUAL 
YOUNG PLAY- 
WRIGHTS FESTIVAL. 


GOT MORE MILK? 

Oklahoma City's Townley 
milk bottle, now advertising 
Bra urn’s along Classen 
Boulevard, is listed— along 
with the odd triangular 
building it tops — on the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. The building, erected 
in 1930, is deemed signifi- 
cant for its unique shape 
and small size. The bottle, 
added in 1948, is exemplary 
tor its oversized sculptural 
form of advertising. Some 
milk just never goes bad. 


From far kft, the National 
Route 66 Museum in Elk 
Chy, Spirit Congregation by 
Poteet Victory , and the 
Townley milk bottle 


ROUND AND ROUND 

A summer tornado ripped 
through Oklahoma City’s 
Frontier City, leaving 
behind $4 million in 
damages and a carousel 
casualty. But sun often 
follows the storm. The 
park’s newly purchased 
carousel has a legend of 
its own; it was specifically 
built for the Smithsonian 
Institution’s 1 50th 
birthday as part of the 
world’s largest traveling 
museum show. For two 


years, the fifty-foot 
carousel made the 
rounds with more than 
sixty permanent riders 
including sea dragons, 
ostriches, tigers, and 
Arabian horses. The 
menagerie was created by 
making molds from 
original wooden carousel 
figures by carvers like 
Gustav Dentzel. The 
fiberglass renditions 
came complete with 
antique glass eyes from a 
taxidermy shop. 


BRINGING HOME 
VICTORY 

For the first time on 
home-state turf, Idabel 
native Poteet Victory 
exhibited his kachina 
paintings in May at the 
Oklahoma State Capitol. 


Victory, based in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, creates 
abstract Native American 
style mixed-media paint- 
ings and prints using a 
combination of paint, sand, 
beads, gold and copper leaf, 
and pastels. 


NATIVE RESTORATION 

When the Roosevelt 
administration selected a 
handful of American Indian 
artists for a government- 
sponsored art program in 
the late 1930s, Oklahomans 
Allan Houser and 
Woo d ro w W i Iso n C r u m b o 
were little known, Houser, 
an acclaimed sculptor, and 
Crum bo, noted for his use 
of color and development 
of Oklahoma-style Indian 
art, together worked on 
murals for the government. 
These murals, depicting 
traditional Indian life, were 
recently restored by the 
U.S. Department of 
Interior. 
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REMEMBERING WILEY 

One-time convict turned 
flight hero Wiley Post was 
remembered this year on 
the 1 00th anniversary of his 
birth. Besides a birthday 
bash, people celebrated 
when a bit of Post's Winnie 
Mae was launched into 
space aboard Endeavor, 


Post, who grew up in 
Maysville, made the first 
solo flight around the 
world in 1933. Just two 
years later, he and Will 
Rogers died in a plane 
crash near Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Post invented the 
pressurized flight suit and 
discovered the jet stream. 


PLAYING AROUND 

Two Oklahomans — one 
hailing from Tulsa, the 
other from Pqteau — made 
headlines in Los Angeles 
after the plays they wrote 
(both set in Oklahoma) 
received critical acclaim. 
Louis Broome’s Texarkana 
Waltz was lauded by the 
Los Angeles Times for 
mixing “Wild West 
poignancy and parody” 
with “clever writing and 
first- rate acting.” Broome's 
play was described by 
another critic as “one of 
those rare works that 
manages to tickle the 
funny bone while plucking 
the heartstrings.” The 
semiautobiographical 
Waltz is about an Okla- 


homa clan called the 
Wieketts, Life runs amuck 
when a drunken Eddie 
kills his wife, Emma, with 
a broken bottle; their 
children spend the rest of 
the play coping with the 
family’s violent past. The 
play, which opened in 
October, was produced by 
the critically lauded Circle 
X Theatre Company at the 
Los Angeles Playhouse in 
Hollywood. 

Also set in Oklahoma 
was Linda Baker Evans's 
Lone Wolf Rhapsody , Set 
in Lone Wolf, the play 
traces a comic and 
moving personal odyssey 
of a sophisticated conduc- 
tor who is visited by 
voices of her past. 


From upper left* the am of 
Lone Wo If Rhapsody, Alice 
Dodd and Dina Gardener in 
Texarkana Waltz, the Three 
Musketeers players, and 
f.M.W. Turner's Totnes on 
the River Dan 


Oklahoma 


Today 



OIL PAINTING 

Previously displayed in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s 
Hall of Petroleum, the mural 
Panorama of Petroleum by 
Tulsa’s Delbert Jackson 
returned to T-Town this 
year. Though installed at the 
Smithsonian in 1967, it has 
been stored at the Texas 
State Fairgrounds in Dallas 
for the past ten years. Under 
the direction of the Gilcrease 
Museum, the thirteen-by- 
fifty-six-foot oil mural 
underwent a $200,000 
restoration and now hangs in 
the Tulsa International 
Airport. Jackson raised 
money to create the painting 
by promising to paint 
sponsors into the mural. The 
necessary funds came in one 
day ($5,000 a person). The 
mural features every aspect 
of the oil industry, from 
exploration to distribution, 
backed by a Tulsa skyline. 
Among the twenty-seven 
notable portraits are oil 
execs from Williams 
Brothers Co. and Dowell 
Division of Dow Chemical. 


OPENING NIGHT 

The Tulsa Ballet Company 
became the first to produce 
Andre Prokovsky’s The Three 
Musketeers on American soil. 
Although first performed in 
Tennessee, the Tulsa 
company brought the work 
home to the Tulsa Perform- 
ing Arts Center in April. 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE 

Tulsa is one of only three 
communities in the 
nation, along with San 
Diego, California, and St. 
Louis, Missouri, to launch 
a training institute 
bringing together artists 
and social service 
providers. Although Tulsa 
has had a community- 
based arts program aimed 
at the underserved and at- 
risk in place for several 
years, the Community Arts 
Training Institute will 
further develop existing 
programs. Twenty 
individuals will be selected 
for the five-month institute. 


GRAND OPENINGS 

Both the Gilcrease Mu- 
seum and Philbrook 
Museum of Art simulta- 
neously opened major 
exhibits in February. The 
Thomas Moran retrospec- 
tive, hosted by the 
Gilcrease, became Tulsa’s 
most popular museum 
show in history with 
150,000 eyeing Moran’s 
American West land- 
scapes. (Gilcrease holds in 
its permanent collection 
some 2,500 Moran works, 
including paintings, 
sketches, and journal 
writings — the largest in 
the world.) 

Philbrook’s “J.M.W. 
Turner, ‘That Greatest of 
Landscape Painters’: 
Watercolors from London 


Museums” exhibit was also a 
boon for the state. The 
British artist’s work had 
never before been shown in 
the region. The exhibit 
kicked off Philbrook’s “The 
Year of Europe” program 
and was followed by the “Old 
Masters Brought to Light: 
European Paintings from the 
National Museum of Art of 
Romania” and “Strozzi’s St. 
Francis in Ecstasy: An 
Acquisition in Focus.” 

“Quite simply, these are 
the most important exhibi- 
tions ever presented in 
Tulsa,” said Gilcrease 
director Brooks Joyner about 
the Moran and Turner 
shows. “This [was] a once- 
in-a-lifetime project and a 
pivotal moment in Okla- 
homa history.” 
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E MOST WELCOME SHOT IN THE ARM FOR THE PUBLISHING INDUSTRY IN RECENT YEARS HAS UNDOUBTEDLY 
been Oprah Winfrey's book club. By enticing viewers to the local bookstore, the queen of talk has single- 


handedly skyrocketed sales figures for books previously languishing near the bottom of the balance sheet. Se- 
lections in 1998 included not one, but two novels with Oklahoma settings. First, Nobel and Pulitzer winner Toni 


Morrison's Paradise, then Billie Letts's Where the Heart Is. Keep 'em coming, Oprah. We'll be watching (and reading). 



YENTL TIMES FIFTY 

Stanford professor and 
Anne Sexton biogra- 
pher Diane Wood 
Middlebrook explores 
the shocking secret of 
Oklahoma City native 
B illy Tipton in her 
latest hooky Suits Me: 
The Double Life of Billy 
Tipton (Houghton 
Mifflin). Tipton, horn 
Dorothy Lucille Tipton 
in 1914, masqueraded 
as a man for more than 
fifty years so that she 
could play piano in jazz 
clubs around the 
Midwest, Married five 
times and father to 
three adopted boys 
(believe it or not, 
her secret was 


Nichols as well as links to 
Islamic terrorist Osama 
bin Laden and the KKK. 

On a more personal 
note, Jones writes, “1 kept a 
pistol in my desk drawer, 
and beneath the mattress I 
kept a loaded shotgun,"* 


CROSSING THE BAR 

Former Timothy 
McVeigh attorney 
Stephen Jones 
added to the 
Oklahoma City 
bombing library 
in November 
with his own 
behind-the-scenes 
account of what happened 
before and after the trial. 
Others Unknown: The 
Oklahoma City Bombing 
Case and Conspiracy 
( Public Affairs) explores 
Jones's theories about 
possible bombing 
participants besides 
McVeigh and co- 
co aspirator Terry 


SULTAN OF SWAT 

Norman illustrator 
Mike Wimmer bats a 
thousand with his newest 
children's book, Home 
Run (Harcourt Brace), 
Published on the fiftieth 
a n n i ve rsa ry of B a be 



concealed from all the 
wives and children), it was 
only after her death at age 
seventy-four that her life of 
cross-dressing was revealed. 


Ruth's death, the book, 
written by Robert 
Burleigh (Wimmer's 
collaborator on Flight: 
The journey o f Charles 
Lindbergh)^ celebrates the 
life and career of the 
legendary slugger. 


O k I a h o m H T o d n y 


OUR FAVORITE 
MARTIAN 

Wyrmewood native Donna 
Shirley, the first woman to 
manage a NASA space 
program and the team 
leader of the Mars Path- 
finder project * recounts her 
childhood and career track 
in the July release, Manag- 
i t tg Ma vt ia i is ( B ro a d w a y 
Books). “Describing 
[ Sojou rn c r 's ] w o nd ers , 
Shirley is part proud parent, 
part car salesman, and part 
stand-up comic,” according 
to Mirabel la. 


PAPERBACK WRITER 

As prolific as he is popular, 
Tulsa's best- selling novelist 
William Bernhardt pub- 
lished two novels this year 
and an anthology. Main 
character and criminal 
attorney Ben Kincaid 
returns to the crime scene in 
Extreme Justice ( Random 
House), and lawyer Megan 
McGee contends with a 
battered- wife client and her 
estranged husband in The 
Midnight Before Christmas. 
In Legal Briefs , Bernhardt 
b r i ngs t oget he r t e n o f h is 
legal thriller counterparts 
(John Grisham among 
them) fora collection of 
short stories. 



SOPHOMORE SUCCESS 

Durant resident Billie Letts 
hit a home rim with her 
debut novel, Where the 
H ea rt Is , when Oprah 
Winfrey chose it as her 
December 1998 book club 
selection (see page 13 for 
story). Her newest book, 
The Honk and Holler 
Op e n i ng Soo n ( Wa r n e r 
Books), is also set in a small 
Oklahoma town. Said the 
Chicago Tribune* “Letts has 
written a novel filled with 
humor and fascinating 
twists and turns,” 



TONI 
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PARADISE FOUND 

Perhaps the biggest publish- 
ing splash of the year was 
Toni Morrison's first novel 
a ft er w i an i n g the N obel 
Prize in Literature in 1993. 

{ Morrison is the first 
American to win the prize 
since Ernest Hemingway in 
1954.) Paradise (Knopf), set 
in the fictional all-black 
town of Ruby, Oklahoma, 
placed Morrison on the 
cover of Time and set into 
motion an unrelenting buzz 
about her masterful 
storytelling, Morrison's 
inspiration came from 
reading about the state's 
nearly- extinct black towns. 


THE PLAINS TRUTH 

The 19 98 wi n n er o f the 
prestigious Newbery 
Medal— awarded for “the 
most distinguished contri- 
bution to American litera- 
ture for children” — was Out 
of the Dust (Scholastic 
Press), a novel written in 
stanzas about a Teenage girl 
who must face the violent 
death of her mother during 
the Dust Bow). The book, 
described as '"elegantly 
crafted” and “gut- wrench- 
ing” by Amazon reviewer 
Gail H udson, is a must-read 


IN-HOUSE TALENT 

Gordon Grice made a 
powerful debut this year 
with his collection of 
essays, The Bed Hourglass 
( Delacourte) . Writing 
about the morbid liveli- 
hoods of spiders and 
snakes, the Guymon native 
(and contributing editor 
for Oklahoma Today) has 
been widely received as one 
of today’s most promising 
young writers. I le’s up for 
both the New Visions 
award, given out by the 
Quality Paperback Book 
Club, and the Original 
Voices award from Borders 
Books, (At press time, 
winners had not been 
a n n o u need, ) Of T h e R ed 
Hourglass, the New York 
Times said that “Mr. Grice 
demonstrates a wonder- 
fully unsentimental 
appreciation for the 
macabre side of nature,” * 



y 


for the young. 

Author Karen Hesse of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, 
says she wrote Out of the 
Dust after researching 
areas of drought for a 
different book. 

4 Tve received wonder- 
ful letters from the kids 
in the Boise City public 
school system who went 
out and interviewed Dust 
Bowl [survivors),” Hesse 
says, “Their teacher saw 
the potential in the book 
to connect these kids 
with history.” 


RED 



INK BY THE BARREL 

It is only fitting that a 
chronicler of American West 
newspapers would be a true 
journalist himself David 
Dary, formerly a broadcast 
and print reporter and now 
head of the School of 
Journalism at the University 
of Oklahoma, has written 
what is widely considered to 
be the foremost history on 
pioneer newspapers. In Red 
Blood and Black Ink: 
Journalism in the Old West 
(Knopf), D ary writes 
comprehensively about the 
characters who covered the 
news of the day. 
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H, THE WOES OF A BEAUTIFUL VOICE. OKLAHOMA'S VIRTUOSOS SMASHED RECORDS, SNAGGED LAURELS, AND 
kdabbled in the unconventional duet, but spare time was spent pleading with fans to pay more atten- 
tion to their music. Garth Brooks is more than a clever marketer, Hanson more than kiddie pop, Wade Hayes 
more than a pair of dimples, Wayman Tisdale more than a hoopster. After all, they're 

only in it for the music. Those of us in Cubicle, America, send our 
humblest apologies. Play on. 



THEY'RE ONLY HUMAN 

Wade Hayes may be the 
Male Star of Tomorrow for 
TNN/Music City News, but 
the 28-year-old baritone 
from Bethel Acres still 
struggles with being known 
for his dimples as much as 
for his music. He’s got two 
gold records under his belt 
and another hit in his 
January release, When the 
Wrong One Loves You Right. 
But success has its growing 
pains, which journalist 
Bruce S. Feiler examines in 
Dreaming Out Loud: Garth 
Brooks , Wynonna Judd , 

Wade Hayes , and the 
Changing Face of Nashville 
(Avon), published in May. 

Still an industry new- 
comer, Hayes could take a 
few cues from a veteran 
Nashville star with sex 
appeal — Vince Gill. The 
Norman crooner took off 
nine months after his father 
died before coming back in 
August with a sweetly 
cathartic album, The Key. 
News of his summer 
divorce to Janis Oliver Gill, 
though, continued to 
plague his second Christ- 


mas offering. Breath of 
Heaven. 

“What you learn when you 
go through hard times is that 
if you focus on the good 
things ... it helps you 
survive,” Gill told the Los 
Angeles Times. (Good thing 
The Key is a critical hit and 
the CMA still wants their 
“Hillbilly Crystal” to emcee.) 




NOWHERE WERE 
THE SQUEALS 
MORE FERVENT 
THAN IN 
HANSON’S HOME- 
TOWN, TULSA. 


DOUBLE THE TREASURE 

It’s the 1998 CMA Awards, 
and Brooks & Dunn have 
just been named Vocal Duo 
of the Year, to which fellow 
country star Vince Gill 
wryly replies, “That’s a big 
shocker.” True, Kix Brooks 
and Tulsa native Ronnie 
Dunn have walked away 
winners for a record seven 
straight years, but these 
honky-tonk heroes can still 
surprise. The title track 
from their latest album, If 
You See Her , features a 
soulful duet with tour buddy 
and fellow Okie Reba 
McEntire and marks the 
unprecedented collaboration 
of their competing labels, 
MCA and Arista. Beyond the 
industry hype, though, Pulse 
lauded Dunn for recording 
“material worthy of his 
capably expressive voice.” 
His prose ain’t bad either, 
as evidenced by his warm 
contribution to Bill 
Hanson’s A Shoulder to Lean 
On, a photographic book 
celebrating the relationship 
of father and child. (Dunn 
has three offspring from 
which to choose.) 






more fervent than in 
Hanson’s hometown, 
where the group played 
two sold-out concerts 
before 16,000 lovesick 
fans. The tour also stopped 
in Seattle, a performance 
resulting in their latest 
offering. Live from 
Albertane, which hit stores 
in time for Christmas. 


PLAYING THE PART 

Reba McEntire’s latest CD 
features “All T his Time” and 
“Forever Love” — songs 
showcased on her CBS movie, 
Forex'er Love. More than 22 
million people tuned in this 
September to watch the Chockie 
native play a woman waking 
from a twenty-year coma. Reba 
also went down under this 
summer for an Australian tour. 


BEYOND MMMBOP 

After the brothers Hanson 
single-handedly revitalized 
the world of pop music last 
year with MMMBop and 
Snowed In, no one would’ve 
blamed them for taking 
1998 in stride. Instead, the 
flaxen-haired trio from 
Tulsa lowered the median 
age at the Grammy Awards 
in February (snagging a 
Record of the Year nomina- 
tion), won Favorite Group 
and Favorite Song at the 
Nickelodeon Kids* Choice 
Awards in April (hanging 
with Heather Locklear), and 
embarked on a summer 
tour (stretching to late 
September to meet the 
Beatlemania-Iike demand). 

Nowhere were the 
prepubescent squeals 
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BRYAN WHITE 
WAS NAMED ONE 
OF THE YEAR’S 50 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
BY PEOPLE 
MAGAZINE. 


THE BEST OF THE BOYS 

Two of country music's best 
baritones recently corralled 
their best offerings: Toby 
Keith’s Greatest Hits Volume 
One y released in October, 
and Joe Diffie's Greatest Hits , 
released in June, Keith’s 
compilation couples 
standards like “Should' Ve 
Been a Cowboy” with the 


new radio favorite* "Getcha 
Some” but the King of the 
Honky Tonies isn't going 
anywhere soon — he just put 
finishing touches on his 
Oklahoma City home. 

D i ffi e S s si xt y - o ne - m i n u te 
collection supposedly signals 
this Regular Joe's return to 
the top. 

“We had a little lull there, 


sold, held by Pearl Jam since 
1993. On November 17, he 
a n s wer e d w ith Double Li ve , 
a t wo -CD reco rd i n g o f 
mostly live cuts from his 
thirty-two month, ninety- 
nine city megatour finished 
two days earlier. A week 
and 1 ,085,000 copies later, 
the world's top-selling solo 
artist gave himself and his 
staff a year off (they're still 
cm salary). 

Though not on tour, 
Garth will record a duets 
album with Trisha Year- 
wood, finish writing a 
holiday- themed TV movie 
called The Lamb f and 
possibly star in a film co- 
produced by Kenneth 
“Baby face” Edmonds. 


but we're really going 
through a good period now,” 
he told the Tulsa World 
before headlining the 
Biuegrass & Chili Festival in 
September. But when “Texas 
S i to H ea rta die ’ 1 ate r sa i led 
into the country chart's Top 
Ten this fourteenth such 
nod), it was pretty clear he 
never left the limelight. 


SAINTLY SALESMAN 

When it comes to pushing 
p rod net, co u n t ry $ u pe rsta r 
Garth Brooks is the 
u n co n tes l ed c h a m p io n , 

The Yukon native and 
former OSU advertising 
major jump-started some- 
what sluggish sales of his 
Sevens i n F eb r u a rv by 
d o n at i n g t wo weeks * ear n i n gs 


t o O p ra h W i n f rey ' s co 1 1 e ge 
scholarship division, and 
then in March, won a 
ratings war with a two- hour 
NBC special, “Ireland & 
Back.” May met the release 
of The Limited Series , a 
boxed set of Garth's non- 
Christmas albums. Two 
million six- in-one sets were 
sold, bringing him 12 
million units closer to 
outselling the Fab Four. (At 
83 million and counting, 
Entertainment Weekly 
predicts he'll do it within 
the next decade. ) 

In November, the Country 
Music Association's Enter- 
tainer of the Year 
/ tackled yet another 
high-water mark: 
Sound Scan's 
record for most 
first -week copies 





BABY WE STILL A- 
WANT YOU 

Man cannot live on Bread 
alone, but long-time Tulsa 
fa n s of the *7 Os so ft - ro ck 
sensation still crave David 
Gates, The native son who 
once countered rock 
culture icons like the 
Doors and Iron Butterfly 
with his melodic ballads 
(remember “Make It With 
You,” “If,” and Oscar- 
w inning “ Th e G ood bye 
Girl”?) came home in 
March to sing with the 
Tulsa Sinfonia. Ever the 
artist, the Guitar Man had 
Breadheads reeling with 
new orchestral- tweaked 
tunes like “Love Is Always 
Seventeen” and the 
surprise “Tulsa, You're My 
Hometown.” 

“These are my paintings. 
This is what I do,” Gates 
says. “And that is my ‘high’ 
... to try and touch people 
with my music. If you have 
written a song that stays 
alive for years and years, it's 
a wonderful thing,” 



MAKING WAVES 

Newcomer Watermark Is 
actually the Oklahoma 
City native, husband-and- 
wi fe tea m o f N a t It a n a n d 
Christy Nockels, whose 
self-titled September 
debut made SoundScan’s 
Top 20 and whose first 
single, "Gloria/ quickly 
shot to the top of the 
Christian charts. 

The praise- pop couple 
spent the fall on tour with 
Norman s Point of Grace, 
whose Steady On debuted 
at No. 24 on the Billboard 
200 in August. 



RIGHT PLACE, 

RIGHT FACE 

At 24, Bryan White spent 
1998 sharing mikes with a 
smattering of country 
queens. His tour with Lee 
Ann Rimes hit Tulsa in 
February, stirring up gossip 
about the soulful tenor's 
love life. But the Lawton- 
born boy People named one 
of the year's 50 Most 
Beautiful belongs to Second 
Non h s Er i c ka Page. 


Clockwise from left , Garth 
Brooks* Toby Keith, Joe 
Diffie* Watermark * Way man 
Tisdale* and Bryan White 



KELLY KEftR/ TULSA WORLD 


ALL THAT JAZZ 

Twelve years ago, nearly every 
team in the NBA scrambled 
for a shot at signing a second- 
round draft pick from OU by 
the name of Wayman Tisdale. 

This year, the recently retired 
Phoenix Suns hoopster signed 
with Atlantic Records in 
hopes of courting a different 
crowd: jara lovers. The Tulsa 
resident’s third effort, 

Decisions* shows off his 
trademark bass thwacking in 
various styles, from smooth 
jazz and R&B to Latino and 
gospel. Critics are already 
calling him the next Stanley 
Clarke. “There's a running 
joke that Fm the only 
working NBA player around,” 
he told the Oklahoman, 
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1998 Year in Review / TELEVISION & FILM 



RAD PITT PROVED EVEN DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY NOW AND THEN, BUT HOLLYWOOD WAITS FOR NO ONE. 


Good thing Oklahoma's share of stars have no trouble setting the pace. Whether it's fresh-faced 


newcomers like Jimmy Marsden and Ryan Mem man, Oscar contenders like Alfre Woodard and Ed Harris, 




FIGHT TO THE DEATH 

Rest in peace, indeed. Death 
doesn't seem such a grave 
prospect as lung as the Grim 
Reaper looks like Brad Pitt, 
Critics felt the Shawnee 
native’s Meet foe Black 
( released in November) ran 
long at three hours, but 
most women weren't 
complaining. 

Pitt doesn’t always 
capitalize on his pinup 
persona though, as 
evidenced by the upcoming 
Fight Club. Asa boxer at 
illegal underground bouts, 
he temporarily chipped out 
pieces of his front teeth to 
sell the character. 


or superpower directors like Ron Howard and Terrence Mafick, L.A. Okies 


know how to finish first and still take success in stride. 


Clockwise from left , Ryan 
MefritfwUi Brad Pitt , Couti&$s 
Vaughri) Bit Harris, and Jeanne 
T ripplehorn 


RISING TO THE TOP 

It's not every day you get to 
spend the Fourth of July 
with Meg Ryan, but Ryan 
Merriman did just that while 
playing Dennis Quaid’s son 
in TMT's Everything That 
Rises , a made-for-TV movie 
released to video in Decem- 
ber. (When his mother, 
Nona, asked if he'd met the 
actress, Merriman replied, U 1 
did more than meet her— I 
hugged her.'') 

The 15 -year- old sopho- 
more from Choctaw also 
plays Young Jarod in the 
NBC hit series, The Pre- 
tender , a recurring role 
wh i c h wo n him the Yo un g 
Artists A wa rd of Holl ywo o d 
for Outstanding Perfor- 
mance in a Drama Series by 
a Supporting Actor. 



At EX mil 




GOOD AT BEING BAD 

It was Countess Vaughn's 
voice that first landed her 
on Star Search at age 
nine, but the Idabel 
native didn't stop at 
junior champion. Vaughn 
has since turned to 
acting, livening up the 
UPN hit sitcom, Moesha , 
as boy-crazy Kim Parker* 
This spring, her bad-girl- 
with-a-heart-of-gold act 
nabbed the NAACP 
Image Award for Best 
Supporting Actress in a 
Comedy Series as well as 
a part in the upcoming 
film, G 5 TrippirT. 


‘PLAYING IN 


CAMKLOT WAS AN 


ECSTATIC 


EXPERIENCE FOR ME, 


AS CLOSE TO GOD AS 


YOU CAN GET.’ 


Four Weddings and a 
Funeral — Mickey Blue 
Eyes , a romantic comedy 
wherein she plays the 
daughter of a mafia boss 
trying to protect her art- 
dealer fiance (Hugh 
Grant) from the mob. 


THE RIGHT STUFF 

Entertainment Weekly's list 
of the decade’s 25 Greatest 
Actors includes Ed Harris, 
a New Jersey native who 
discovered his destiny 
while studying drama ai 
the University of Okla- 
homa. In 1972, he got his 
first standing ovation 
playing King Arthur at 
Oklahoma City's Jewel Box 
Theater, and the shy 22- 
year-old was hooked. 

“Playing in Camelot was 
an ecstatic experience for 
me, kind of as dose to God 
as you can get," Harris told 
Parade magazine in June, 
(He left school for Holly- 
wood the next year*) Close, 


- 




OPENING DOORS 

Jeanne Tripplehorn's 
growing repertoire of indie 
flicks is opening some big 
doors for the Tulsa native. 
Or should we say Sliding 
Doors, the Peter Howtlt 
film (opening the 1998 
Sundance Film Festival) in 
which she starred as 
G y w n eth P a 1 1 row s 
romantic rival* 
Tripplehorn next took 
on the role of a no- 
nonsense suburban wife in 
Very Bad Things, a dark 
comedy released in 
December. But it is her 
upcoming project that 
could make Hollywood 
forget she turned down 


that is, except for actually 
playing the god-like Christof 
in The Truman Shaw , this 
year's finest attack on the 
media as Big Brother and an 
Os ca r hea vy weigh t , 

He's also the divorced dad 
in Stepmom opposite Susan 
Sarandon and Julia Roberts, 
which opened in December. 
Director Chris Columbus 
says, “1 saw only one person 
playing the role — Ed Harris* 
Ed brings an honesty, a 
versimilitude to every 
character he plays." (Some 
career counselor out there 
really deserves flowers.) 
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PARTY OF THREE 

Fox’s favorite orphaned family 
may live in San Francisco, but 
the set is stocked with Okla- 
homa talent. Party of Five Di- 
rector Lou Antonio was born in 
Oklahoma City, and the role of 
I Lil ia Sal i nger’s ex-h ubby, Gri f- 
fin Holbrook, has been filled 
by two Okie actors, Jimmy 
Marsden and Jeremy London. 

M a rsden , t he “ o rigi na 1 ” G ri f- 
fin, hails from Stillwater. The 
h u n ky 2 5 -yea r- o I d we n tout o 
throb hearts as Ricky on Second 
Noah and save Katie Holmes’s 
life in the summer slashfest, 
/ Xtst 1 1 rbi t ig Beha vior . 

London, 26, was raised in 
Wanette until he and twin 
brother, Jason, headed to 
Hollywood in the late 1 980s, 
Besides playing Griffin (since 
1995), London also starred in 


RON HOWARD IS 


ONE OF THOSE RARE 


HOLLYWOOD ICONS 


WHO LITERALLY 


GREW' UP BEFORE 


Showtime’s The Defenders: 
Taking the First in October 
and co-produced Ann Lu’s 
Dreamers, which recently 
finished filming. (Brother 
I a son, meanwhile, stars in 
Carrie 2, sequel to the 1976 
Stephen King thriller and 
Broken Vessel s, which won 
Best Feature at the Los Angeles 
Independent Film Festival.) 


i 


OUR EYES. 


Clockwise from left * Ron Howard, Jimmy Marsdem Chuck Norris on 
the cover of Cigar Aficionado, Alfre Woodard, Stay Amis, and 
Jeremy London 


DIRECTOR TO THE STARS 

Ron Howard is one of 
those rare Hollywood 
icons who literally grew up 
before our eyes — first as 
the freckle-faced Opie 
Taylor, then as America’s 
favorite teenager, Richie 
Cunningham, and finally 
as one of the movie 
industry’s most revered 
directors and producers. 
This yea r , th e D u nca n 
native’s imagination won 
him an Emmy for taking 
TV audiences to the stars 


with the thirteen-episode 
miniseries, From the Earth 
to the Moon , (He’d already 
cut his galactic teeth on 
the Oscar-winning Apollo 
13 in 1995.) Howard also 
executive produced two 
other TV hits, the angst- 
ridden Felicity, and hip 
co m ed y Spa ns Nigh t. 

Next up is Ed TV , a star- 
studded film Howard 
wrapped in late Novem- 
ber, and The P]s y a 
Toamation” Fox series 
with Eddie Murphy. 



Oklahoma Tod a y 



Cigar 

Aficionado 


Ctiiick Norris 


SMOKE SIGNAL 

Even Texas Rangers crave 
the occasional smoke 
break. In August, Chuck 
Norris, a. La. Cordell 
Walker, unveiled Lone 
Wolf Cigars, a new line of 
cigars the Ryati native co- 
created with fellow puffer 
Jim Betushi. Inspired by 
Norris's character in Lone 
Wolf McQuade, the four 
Dominican Republic 
blends range from the 
Lobo Rojo to the four-inch 
Lobito (a ten -minute 
smoke)* All of Norris's 
profits go to his martial 
arts foundation, Kick 
Drugs Out of America. 
Though he cautions, 

"You Ye got to be twenty- 
one to smoke,” Norris 
keeps his habit to one 
cigar a day. 


QUEEN OF THE INDIES 

Of all the big-name movies 
hitting theaters on Christ- 
mas Day, a low-budget, 
family drama called Down 
in the Delta caught swarms 
of Oscar buzz, and not just 
because it marked Maya 
Angelou’s directorial debut 
Best Actress gossip actually 
centered on the riveting 
p e r fo r m an ce of Del ta *$ 
Leading lady, Alfre 
Woodard, a Tulsa native 
who Entertainment Weekly 
named one of the 25 


‘THERE’S A KIND OF 
HYPNOTIC QUALITY 
TO MALICK’S 
MOVIES, AND THIS 
ONE IS JUST 
MESMERIZING/ 


OUR CINEMATIC 
SALINGER 

Twenty years ago, Terrence 
Malick walked away from 
Hollywood while his 
haunt ingly beautiful film, 
Days of Heaven, was still 
garnering critics’ praises 
and Oscar nods. (It won 
best cinematography.) The 
enigmatic filmmaker, born 
in Bartlesville, didn't step 



Greatest Actresses of 
the '90s. Woodard 
reigns on the indie 
circuit (and has 
three Emmys and a 
Golden Globe to 
prove it), but Holly- 
wood bigwigs are just 
now waking up to her 
studio star potential. 
"She's definitely one of 
the best people working 
today,” said Crooklyn 
costar Spike Lee in £W> 
“and I hope people stop 
sleeping on her talent.” 



back on a sound stage until 
this year with The Thin Red 
Line, his adaptation of James 
J o n es *s a u to bi og r a p h i ca I 
novel about the Guadalcanal 
conflict during World War 
11. A-list actors rushed to 
auditions in hopes of 
wo rk i ng w i t h t h e res u r reeled 
writer-director, and the film 
(Saving Private Ryan 1 s only 
rival) boasts Sean Penn, 


Woody Harrelson, George 
Clooney, Nick Noltc, and 
newcomer Adrien Brody. 

“The artistic virtuosity of 
The Thin Red Line is stun- 
ning,” Fox 2000’s Laura 
Ziskin told Vanity Fair in 
December. “There's a kind of 
hypnotic quality to Malick’s 
movies, and this one is just 
m es me r i z i n g. ” H o pefu 1 1 y , 
he's here to stay. 



STAYING AFLOAT 

The ship sank, but Suzy Amis got a major boost from the 
Oscar-winning success of Titanic Besides playing Rose’s 
granddaughter, the Oklahoma City native stole the 
(married) heart of director James Cameron and later 
starred in Firestorm . 
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1998 Year in Review / SLICK SPOTS 



M ost folks live with the best of intentions, but there are those times— no matter what 

you say or do— when it just ain't right. A national report showed an inordinant number of Okla- 
homa children living hand to mouth in day-to-day poverty. More than a few little ones were manipu- 
lated (the leukemia hoax) or neglected by the very adults they trust most. Despair not, though — Jim 
Thorpe's stolen Olympic medals were recovered and corrupt politicians put behind bars. Still, Oklahoma 
definitely hit some slick spots in 1998. 


DISAPPOINTING DAILY 


CRUEL HOAX 


raised $43,000 in funds 


would save the little girl’s 


James V, Risser, Stanford 
University professor and 
chair of the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee, declared E.K. 
Gaylord's Oklahoma City 
newspaper the Daily 
Oklahoman “a journalistic 
underachiever” in the June 
issue of the University of 
Maryland's American 
Journalism Review. Risser 
examined six indepen- 
dently owned newspapers 
across the nation. His 
evaluation of the Oklaho- 
man concluded, “The 
paper seems most dedi- 
cated to urging a right- 
wing, anti -government 
conservatism on its not- 


A Tulsa police officer and 
his wife, Allen and Margo 
Blunk, scared their eight- 
year-old daughter, Taylor, 
into believing she had 
leukemia and was going to 
die. Then they convinced 
the community that she 
needed a bone marrow 
transplant. Volunteers 


before discovering in 
January that it was all a 
hoax. Efforts ranged from 
children collecting change in 
jars to the PTA selling T- 
shirts. One man, Todd 
Huston, went to Mexico to 
climb a mountain— despite 
an amputated leg — hoping 
his fund-raising effort 


a l ways- receptive readers ... 
Actually, the problem with 
the Oklahoman's editorial 
page is not that it's 
conservative but that it's 
blindly so, simplistic and 
loose with the facts.” Risser 
criticized the paper's news 


priorities saying its 
“selection of foreign 
stories is quirky at best.” 
He did, however, ac- 
knowledge the Gaylord 
family's philanthropic 
community involvement. 
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life. Court records show all 
of the money went into the 
couple's personal bank 
account, and no medical 
records show Taylor ever 
having leukemia. The 
couple found guilty of 
fraud, is now in prison. 
Taylor is now living with 
her grandparents. 


SAV IT AIN'T SO, JOE! 

August 26 marked the end 
of a twenty-three- year 
tenure for the mayor of 
Eufaula, Joe Johnson, 
when a jury convicted him 
of conspiring to divert city 
funds. The long-time 
mayor penned his resigna- 
tion on a legal pad as the 
jurors returned to their 
box. In closing arguments, 
special prosecutor Charles 
Rogers said, “What we 
have Was a government of 
Joe Johnson, by Joe 
Johnson, and for Joe 
Johnson,” On September 
26, the people humbled 
the embezzler with a ten- 
year prison term and 
$8,500 in fines. 



OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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OKLAHOMANS 


UNSETTLED 

In V B97, land run home- 
steaders John and Caroline 
Binsank set aside five acres 
of land for a cemetery and a 
school for their family, 
descendants, and fellow 
settlers in what is now 
Ponca City. The Binsanks 
were buried on that land 
along with 500 other early 
inhabitants. 

In 1972, construction on 
Kaw Lake began on the very 
same spot* The U.S, Corps 
of Engineers headed the 
project and hired a com- 
pany from North Carolina 
to move the Oak Grove 
Cemetery to higher ground. 

Even after the move, 
family members continued 
to visit the original site of 
the cemetery. By 1987, 
though, they had noticed 
some disturbing sights 
along the shoreline. To their 
horror, they found surfacing 
caskets and then protruding 
bones. The Corps has since 
remedied the problem by 
removing more than 
eighteen corpses and 
burying them elsewhere, A 
two-ton monument was 
then erected in Ponca City 
in May to honor those 
finally resting in peace. 


ONE IN FIVE ADULT 


MAY WELL BE 


FUNCTIONALLY 


ILLITERATE. 


CAPITOL THEFT 

Historians nearly lost Jim 
Thorpe s two Olympic 
gold medals this year, 

Fo 1 low i ng t lie Yal e n a t i ve 
and Sac and Fox tribe 
member's death in 1955, 
his family spent years 
seeking replicas of the 
medals Thorpe won 
during the 1912 Olympic 
Games in Stockholm* 
Sweden. (He was forced to 
return the medals because 
of his professional status. 

In 1983, the Interna- 
tional Olympic Commit- 
tee finally consented. The 
family eventually donated 
the priceless relics to the 
state, and they were 
displayed on the fourth 
floor of the capitol 
rotunda. Despite capitol 
security, the medals were 
stolen from their resting 
place in September. No 
worries, though. 

The guik- 
rid den culprit 
returned 
them to 
police within 
a matter of 
days. 


IT'S HARD TO COMPREHEND.,. 

But the National Institute for Literacy in Washington, 

D . C . , rel ea sed statistics in M ay p ro v i d i n g l i ter a cy fi gu res 
across the United States, According to their report, nearly 
400,000 Oklahoma adults could be functionally illiterate 
(reading below the third grade level). The report shows 
18 percent — one in five adult Oklahomans — meets the 
criteria for functional illiteracy. Following the study, 
Lieutenant Governor Mary Tallin reported that 43 
percent of Oklahomans who match this reading level also 
live in poverty. 


Percentage of 
Adults with Low 
Reading Skills 

■ 20% to 30% 

■ 15% to 20% 

10% to 15% 

No estimate 
avarlahle 


PAYING YOUR DEBTS 

Former University of Oklahoma football player and 
Heisman Trophy winner Billy Sims served a month of jail 
time in Tulsa County this March for failure to pay child 
support, U.S, District Judge Sven Erik ordered Sims to 
serve his time and finish paying $ 14,025 in restitution 
within the next five years. Before sentencing, Sims told the 
judge, “If I had to do it all over again, I would do it 
differently.” 


FOR SHAME 

The number of American 
children currently living in 
poverty is alarmingly high, 
according to a study 
released in July by Colum- 
bia University's National 
Center for the Poverty of 
Children, and Oklahoma's 
number four nationwide 
ranking has state child 
advocates equally alarmed. 


“it's an absolutely shame- 
ful reflection of Oklahomans 
commitment to children," 
Steven Dow, director of 
Tulsa's Community Action 
Project, said in the Tulsa 
World. The study also 
found that among all states, 
Oklahoma has experienced 
the fastest growth rate 
among poverty for young 
children. 
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at Stockholm 


] 9 9 & Year in Review / DOUBLE TAKES 



REAT MINDS MAY THINK ALIKE, BUT FEW COULD HAVE FORETOLD THE QUIRKY CREATIONS AND UNTOLD 
accomplishments of today's Oklahomans* While some spent 1998 studying drunken bees, others 


came up with everything from garage openers for dogs to mung bean spread (touted as making a better 
PBi)* Add in some tornadoes and the eighth largest earthquake to rumble this state's red dirt, and we've 


got more than a few things to give a second nod* 





STAMP OF APPROVAL 

Jim Thorpe, named 
“America's Greatest All- 
Around Male Athlete” and 
“America’s Greatest 
Football Player of the 
Half-Century" by the 
Associated Press in 1950, 
was memorialized this year 
when the United States 
Postal Service issued a 


Thorpe stamp in conjunc- 
tion with those commemo- 
rating other notable people 
and events of the twentieth 
century. The “Star at 
Stockholm” was joined by 
film great Charlie Chaplin 
and inventor George 
Wash i ngto n Ca rver* ( T o o 
bad the thirty-two cent 
honor is already out of date.) 


ACTION FIGURE HERO 

Pauls Valley's Kevin 
Stark was one of the 
masterminds who 
created action figures 
and laboratory sets for 
Steven Spielberg’s 
Toonsylvania cartoon 
show, which debuted this 
year on FOX Kids 
Network, Some of the 


figures come complete 
with gruesome audio 
e f fects a n d u n u su a l body 
parts* (One of the toy's 
brains is see-through,) 
Stark is no newcomer to 
the kiddie aisle, though* 
His past handiwork 
includes action figures for 
Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles and Con abends. 


ANIMAL FURY 

An Oklahoma City 
zookeeper lost an arm in 
November after a mother 
Mala y a n tapir art ac ked 
during a routine daily 
feeding, Lisa Mo re head was 
feeding the tapir and its 
young when the animal 


grabbed her arm and pulled 
her through a two-foot 
wide feeding door into the 
tapirs' sleeping area* 
Fortunately for More- 
head> a groundskeeper was 
on hand and went for help. 
The tapirs remain on 
display at the zoo* 
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O k 1 a h o m a T o J a y 


BITING BACK 

A Missouri man in 
Muskogee was caught red- 
handed in April with nine 
pounds of cocaine — a street 
value of more than 
$500,000 — after a 
Holyfie) d/Tyson- like 
struggle between man and 
beast. Dak, Oklahoma 
H i gh way Pa t rol ’ s d r ug dog, 
and Marvin L, Stemmons 
exchanged bites after 
Stemmons tried to escape. 
While Dak suffered a 
broken tooth, Stemmons all 
but lost his ear (it was later 
reattached) before surren- 
dering to authorities. 



WHISTLE WHILE 
YOU WIN 

Robert Stemmons, a leaks 
native (and no relation to 
Stemmons the convict) 
puckered up and was 
a wa rd e d seco nd p 1 ace (one 
point shy to tie for first) in 
the Allied Arts Division of 
the International Whistlers 
Convention in Louisburg* 
North Carolina, this 
spring. Stemmons, who 
whistled to the tune of 
“Mockingbird Hill,” is the 
force behind the South- 
west Whistlers Associa- 
tion in the Tulsa area. 
(Serious whistlers can 
whistle five or six times a 
week at weddings and 
church services.) 



THE BOOZE AND 
THE BEES 

An Oklahoma State 
U n i versi ty p sy c h o logy 
professor is experimenting 
with just how much 
alcohol it takes to get a bee 
drunk. With a concoction 
of 20 percent alcohol and 
80 percent sugar water, 
bees stagger. Raise the 
alcohol percentage to 95 
percent and they’re 
stumbling drunk. Charles 
Abramson became in- 
trigued with bees and 
booze after watching 
insects swarm around 
empty beer cans. By 
studying bees, Abramson 
hopes to discover links to 
problems with alcohol in 
human relations as well as 
fetal alcohol syndrome. 


ROCK AND ROLL 

An earthquake recorded at 
a magnitude of 4.2 on the 
Richter scale shook 
southwestern Oklahoma 
residents from Meers- — -the 
epicenter- — to south of 
Lawton in late April. 

(Some Oklahoma City 
residents and even an 
individual in a Dallas 
high-rise claim they felt 
it.) The quake is the state’s 
eighth strongest ever, with 
the biggest one on record 
at 5.5 dating back to 1952 
near El Reno. u lt felt like 
the house was coming off 
its foundation,” said 
Meers restaurant owner 
foe Maranto, in the 
Oklahoman. 


PANTLESS 

That’s exactly what 
happened to Governor 
Keating this February 
when he failed to pack 
his tuxedo for a White 
House dinner. In a 
storeroom at the |.W. 
Marriott Hotel, Keating 
frantically tried on hotel 
waiters' tuxedos and 
finally found a match (or 
a mismatch — a pair of 
pants from one and a 
jacket from another). 

The only downside? 
Meringue stains on the 
pants and a little coffee 
on the coat. 


ANOSU 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PROFESSOR IS 
EXPERIMENTING 
WITH HOW MUCH 
ALCOHOL WILL GET 
A BEE DRUNK. 



WHAT A WASTE 

Apparently some Okla- 
homa City pel owners 
and horse- mounted 
police officers were 
irresponsible this year, 
failing to clean up undesir- 
able dung at the Festival of 
Arts. The city council 
debated making a festival 
poo per scooper law. 


From far left, the Jim Thorpe 
stamp, whistler Robert 
Stemmons* and black- tie 
Governor Frank Keating 


FOR A GOOD CAUSE 

Bear Stearns chairman 
Alan Greenberg, who 
hails from Bartlesville, 
donated $1 million to 
the Viagra-needy this 
year. Funny how a little 
blue pill inspires good 
will to all men. 
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ART BENZ 

Hoist a Mercedes Benz in 
good working condition 
between two towering 
utility poles, add an old 
satellite dish and fifty- 
gallon drum lids, and 
youVe got the latest and 
most bizarre attraction in 
Anadarko, Gracemont's 
Ron Anderson created the 
sculpture that now stands 
on the grounds of the 
Southern Plains Indian 
M u se u m . The wo r k 
represents a Cheyenne 
Dog Soldier preparing to 
do battle. 


BREAKING UP IS 
HARD TO DO 

While retirement plans for 
greener pastures lured 
Oklahoma City Zoo’s 
oldest hippos, Matilda and 
Norman, to Disney’s 
Animal Kingdom Theme 
Park at Walt Disney 
World, it wasn’t in the 
cards. Matilda, 48, died en 
route to Florida in March 
due to apparent heart 
failure. The first hippo to 
join the then-Lincoln Park 
Zoo on December 24, 

1953, Matilda got a free 
ride after Oklahoma City’s 
ten-year-old Gayla 
Peevey’s hit song, “I Want 
a Hippopotamus for 
Christmas,” paid the way. 
Norman now resides in his 
Florida home, though. 


TEACH IT, TEACH 

A University of Tulsa 
professor was named one of 
the nation's top four 1 998 
college professors by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 
Sugeet Shenoi, who has 
taught computer science at 
TU since 1 989, was selected 
from among 1 9 1 professors 
in his category. 


MUNG, NOT DUNG, 
AND POOCH PASSES 

Some Oklahoma State 
University students have 
been doing more than 
hitting the books; they’re 
whipping out inventions 
left and right. While 
Melissa Adair developed a 
lining bean spread better 
tasting than peanut butter 
(and with fewer calories 


to boot), a group ot 
engineering students came 
up with the Pooch Pass, a 
microchip on a pet’s collar 
allowing it to come and go 
through a pet door (while 
locking out the unwanted). 
Still wondering about the 
mung beans? Food for 
thought: Hennessey is 
considered the mung bean 
capital of the U.S. 


TOMBSTONE TRASH? 

Muskogee’s “Diamond” 
Dayne Henry, who fled 
to Brazil ten years ago 
and became a federal 
fugitive rather than go to 
prison for tax evasion 
and racketeering, once 
again stirred controversy 
in his hometown. A 
2,000-pound black 
tombstone, engraved 
with women like you’d 
find on the flaps of an 
eighteen -wheeler and a 
royal flush poker hand, 
was removed from the St 
Joseph Catholic Cem- 
etery because it was 
deemed inappropriate. 
Although Henry’s 
attorney filed a lawsuit, 
the Muskogee County 
District Court judge 
ruled to remove the pre- 
purchased tombstone. 
Henry, alive and well and 
infamous for gambling 
and bootlegging, plans to 
take his appeal to the 
state supreme court 
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STAMPEDE 

Bill Stokely of Stokely 
Outdoor Advertising in 
Tulsa decorated his 200- 
foot long, 18-foot high 
fence with nothing but 
giant photos of running 
mustangs — a sure way to 
reign in drivers’ attention. 



a h o m n Tod a y 


O k I 



MELISSA ADAIR 
DEVELOPED A 
MUNG BEAN 
SPREAD BETTER 
TASTING THAN 
PEANUT BUTTER 


radio lower was destroyed, 
power to 30,000 homes 
was knocked out, 700 
homes were damaged — all 
totaling more than $25 
million in damages* 
(Amazingly, no one died*) 

1 n October, a dozen 
tornadoes wreaked an 
estimated $16 to $20 
million in damages from 
Watonga to Miami. 


MAN KILLER MEDAL 

President Clinton awarded 
Wilma Mankiller, principal 
chief o f t h e Ch e rok ee 
Nation from 1985 to 1995, 
the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom — the highest 
civilian honor bestowed by 
the LUS. government' — in 
January* Mankiller was the 
first woman elected chief of 
a major Indian nation. 


TORNADO ALLEY 

Not one, not two, but four 
tornadoes ripped through 
Oklahoma City June 13, 
leaving a seven- mile swath 
of destruction* New Life 
Baptist Church in north- 
western Oklahoma City 
still had its pews but not 
much else (the walls and 
roof were gone)* Tractor- 
trailers were overturned, a 





OPRAH IN 
OKLAHOMA? 

W h lie O p r a h W i n f r cy , 
daytime’s queen of talk, 
was doing battle with 
Texas ranchers this year 
over beef, Hartman 
Angus Ranch in north- 
eastern Oklahoma 
posted its own thoughts 
on the veritable merits 
of meat* 



Clockwise from far left , 
Henry's tombstone , hippos 
Norman and Matilda, Ron 
Anderson and his vehicular 
artwork , President Clinton 
with Wilma Mankiller, 
trouble in the skies , Hartman 
Angus Ranch's Oprah 
sentiments, and Bill Stokely's 
horse fence 
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JACK SMITH/AP 


19 9 8 Year in Review / SPORTS 





F orget, for a moment, the bravado of press agents and the greed of nba hoopsters, and you just 
might glimpse a sports world still pristine in its competitive spirit* The thrill of victory, no matter the 
game, lives on in the likes of golfers Brian Watts and Gil Morgan, pitcher Ryan Minor, and heavyweight 
Ross Purrity. Why else would we fill the stands and crowd the ring this year if not to remind our Oklahoma 


heroes of their place in history? Game on. 





SWINGERS 


Oklahoma had another 
hole-in-one year in the 
world of golf. An Okla- 
homa Stale University 
survey in conjunction with 
Golf Digest ranked Okla- 
homa City fifth in a list of 
the top ten U.S, metro 
areas tor golfers. 

Based in nearby 
Edmond, golfers Brian 
Watts and Gil Morgan 
went out to capture their 
share of international 
fanfare. After losing to 
Mark O'Meara on the final 
hole of the British Open in 
July, former OS LI golfer 
W a 1 1 s wo n $ 1 * 2 5 mi 1 1 io n 
in Japan's Casio World 
Open. In August, golf 
legend Ernie Vossler 
stopped in Oklahoma City 
to present Morgan with his 
induction into I he Okla- 
homa Sports Hall of Fame. 
Morgan won this 
summer's Senior Players 
Championship in 
Dearborn, Michigan, after 
he h tidied six of the first ten 
holes in the final round to 
beat tour rival Hale Irwin. 


QOLF DIQEST RANKED 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
FIFTH IN A LIST OF 
THE TOP TEN U.S. 
METRO AREAS FOR 
GOLFERS. 



‘WHEN SIMMONS 


O k I a h o ro a T o d :i y 


ADDRESSED THE 


TEAM, HE COULDN’T 
DESCRIBE HER ACT 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


INTO TEARS.’ 



Far left, golfers Brian Watts, 
Gil Morgan, new OU 
football coach Boh Stoops, 
and OSU football roach Bob 
Simmons 


MAN AND WIFE 

On the heels of a success- 
ful 1997 season Okla- 
homa State head football 
coach Bob Simmons 
captured the nation's 
attention this March after 
he received a kidney 
transplant. Even more 
surprising than the 
surgery itself was the 
donor — his wife, Linda. 
The couple kept quiet 
about the operation until 
they knew he was out of 
the woods. 

According to a July 6, 
1998, Sports Illustrated 
story about Coach 
Simmons and his OSU 
football program, “When 
Bob first addressed the 
team afterward, he 
couldn’t describe Linda's 
act without breaking 
into tears.” 


COACHING LEGEND 

For Eddie Sutton, head 
coach of the OSU men’s 
basketball team, this was 
a record breaking year. In 
January, he became the 
twentieth coach in 
history to boast 600 
NCAA Division I wins. 
Then the Cowboys leader 
was named 1998 Big 
Twelve Coach of the Year 


by his peers and the 
Associated Press. 

Not only is Sutton the 
only coach to lead four 
schools to the NCAA 
tournament, his latest laurel 
makes him the first man to 
win coach of the year 
honors in four different 
conferences ( Big Twelve, 

Big Eight, Southeastern, and 
Southwestern). 
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NEW KID IN TOWN 

After much controversy, 

OU fired head football 
coach John Blake. A 4-2 
vote by the Board of 
Regents released Blake from 
his duties at the end of his 
third season with OU, 

Blake’s overall 12-22 
record' — the worst m school 
history — also marked the 
first time OU had three 
consecutive losing seasons 
since 1924, 

Though Blake’s removal 
was slow in coming, OU’s 
new athletic director Joe 
Castiglione wasted no time 
in offering Bob Stoops the 
job. Former assistant head 
coach and defensive 
coordinator at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Stoops says, 
“1 will not shy away from 
the expectations that are 
here at Oklahoma,” He is 
now the twenty- first head 
coach at the university and 
the fourth in six years. On 
his December l start dale, 
Stoops (who could earn 
over $700,000 annually 
with incentives) wasted no 
time recruiting players and 
a new coaching staff. 


HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 

Oklahoma boxers have always known how to throw a 
punch — )ay native Tommy Morrison had his share of first 
round knockouts in the past. Following in his footsteps, 
heavyweight boxer and Noble native Ross Purrity gained 
international recognition this December in the Ukraine 
when he knocked out Wladimir KJitschko and took home 
the World Boxing Council International Heavyweight 
Championship. 
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Why The University of Oklahoma 
is a National Leader! 


in Academics 

* OU has enrolled die highest 
ranked public university freshman 
class in Oklahoma history two years 
in a row, including 251 State Regents 
Scholars, more than three times as 
many as any other college or 
university in Oklahoma. State 
Regents Scholars rank in the top 
one-half of 1 percent in the nation 
in test scores, 

* OU ranks #1 in the nation per 
capita among all public universities 
in the number of National Merit 
and National Scholars enrolled, 

* OU now ranks in the lop 20 public 
universities in the nation in private 
endowment per student — for 
doubling the endowment in four 
years, doubling the number of 
endowed chairs and professorships 
in less than four years to 219, and 
increasing the number of alumni 
and friends supporting the 
university from 17,000 in 1994 

to 54, GOG. 

* OU has achieved the highest 
academic ranking ever achieved by 
an Oklahoma public university or 
college in the U.S. News and World 
Report survey, placing GL ] in the 
same ranking with Texas A&M, the 
University of Texas and other 
leading public universities, 

* OU ranks #1 in the growth of 
research grants among all Big 12 
universities in the past four years, 
with a growth rate 25 percent 
greater than the university in second 


place. This enables OU to contribute 
to Oklahoma's economic growth and 
makes jobs for our future. 

• OU has one of the finest honors 
programs in the U.S. for 
undergraduates, headed by Dean 
Steve Gillon, formerly of Oxford 
University and Official Historian of 
the History Channel. The program 
offers small classes of 22 or less with 
top professors for students seeking 
an academic challenge. 

In Student Life 

• OU was one of the few 
comprehensive public universities in 
the U.S, to receive the Templeton 
Foundation Award as a character- 
building college. OU was recognized 
for providing a feeling of family on 
campus. 

• OU has faculty families living in 
special apartments with our students 
in all major residence halls. 

• OU has an “Adopt a Prof* 
program through which all floors 
in the residence halls and all 
fraternities and sororities adopt a 
professor with whom they spend 
informal time each month. 



• OU’s President David Boren is 
one of the few major university 
presidents in the nation who teaches 
each semester. 1 le teaches a 
freshman class in political science. 

• OU has a “cousins" program in 
which American students adopt as 
cousins international students from 
107 countries. OU ranks #1 in the 
Big 12 in exchange agreements (100) 
with universities around the world, 

• OU is building a new wing in its 
student union to bring together in 
one place the offices of all major 
student organizations to encourage 
cooperation and a greater sense 
of family, 

• OU was one of only six Division 1 
NCAA universities in the nation to 
receive the Champs Award from 
Division I athletic directors for 
providing a well-rounded quality of 
life experience for student athletes. 

Why is OU Becoming 
A National Leader? 

• The OU faculty, staff, and students 
are working together to build a great 
university because they know that no 
state has truly become great without 
having a university of national 
stature, OU is committed to 
becoming a role model to help 
public education in our entire 
nation. OU believes that Oklahoma's 
young people deserve the very best. 
OU is determined that Oklahoma 
students will never again have to 
leave our state to get a university 
education second to none. 


OU excellence— it's no secret. 







MATT RONEY IS THE 


FIRST EVER COLO- 


RADO ROCKIES 


DRAFT P CK W TH A 


MILLION DOLLAR 




SIGNING BONUS. 






WORTH THE WAIT 

The National Football Hall 
of Fame took twenty-four 
years to honor Tommy 
McDonald's contributions 
to the game, but the 
former OU halfback said 
the induction was worth 
the wait. "The taste is so 
much sweeter, w he told the 
Associated Press following 
the ceremony in July. 

HAPPY 

HONEYMOON? 

The NBA commissioner 
may have spent the year 
haggling with players over 
salary caps, but South- 
eastern Oklahoma State 
University alum Dennis 
Rodman mainly haggled 
over his marital status. 

T he Chicago Bulls 


WELCOME TO THE BIG LEAGUE 

in July, Edmond North High School's right-handed pitcher 
Matt Roney became the first ever Colorado Rockies draft 
pick to receive a million dollar signing bonus. As a first - 
round pick, Roney’s contract included an $850 monthly 
salary and compensation fora four-year college education. 

Roney wasn't the only Oklahoma high schooler to catch 
the eye of Colorado, though. Stillwater High School’s Matt 
Holliday signed with the Rockies after being selected in 
the seventh round. Holliday’s signing bonus was not 
disclosed, but word has it was close to seven figures as 
well. Both are now batting for the Rockies' rookie team in 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Edmond's Matt Roney t and 
soccer star Anne Rerny 


SOCCER HIGH 

Norman High School 
senior Anne Remy was the 
only state player named to 
Parade magazine’s 1998 
All-American High School 
G iris S o ece r T ea m i n 
February. The national 
publication chooses forty- 
one players out of the 
thousands of young women 
who play high school soccer 
across the country. Her 
accolades don't stop 
there— she also was named 
an All-American by the 
National Soccer Coaches 
Association of America and 
a U.S. Soccer Academic All- 
American. 


As an OU football player 
in the Fifties, McDonald 
played under Coach Bud 
Wilkinson and never lost a 
game. Once considered the 
smallest man in pro 
football (at five foot, six 
inches), he went on to play 
for several NFL teams, 
including the Philadelphia 
Eagles, Dallas Cowboys, 
and Cleveland Browns. 


hoopster wed Baywatch 
siren Carmen Electra on 
November 14, but days 
later sought an annulment 
of the Las Vegas ceremony, 
claiming he was inebriated 
at the time. The story 
changed once more in late 
December when "The 
Worm" admitted Ins 
marriage was still legit. 





COWBOYED OUT 

Dallas Cowboys owner Jerry 
Jones and his head coach 
never agreed on much* But 
in January, they both 
agreed that Dallas needed 
a fresh start. That’s when 
Jones accepted Barry 
Switzer* s resignation 
without question. 


The Cowboys hope 
they’ve found that new 
beginning in Coach Chan 
Gailey, who led them to 
the playoffs in his first 
year at the helm, only to 
be beaten by the Cardi- 
nals in the first round. 

As for Switzer, he's back 
home in Oklahoma* 


RIGHT PLACE, 

RIGHT TIME ON THE MAT 


Former OU baseball and 
basketball star Ryan Minor 
made history this Septem- 
ber after only eleven days in 
the Major Leagues. When 
Baltimore Orioles player Ca! 
Ripken Jr. ended his historic 
streak of 2,632 consecutive 
games, it was 24-year-old 
Minor (a Hammon native) 
who replaced him on the 
pitcher’s mound, Ripken 
hadn’t sat out a game since 
May 30, 1982. "Yeah, I guess 
I’ve come a long way from 
Hammon,” said Minor 
following the game. 


RYAN MINOR 
MADE BASEBALL 
HISTORY AFTER 
ONLY ELEVEN 
DAYS IN THE 
MAJOR LEAGUES. 


Oklahoma wrestlers made 
appearances around the 
globe this year. Former 
OU Sooner Melvin 
Douglas scored two 
victories at the World 
Wrestling Championships 
held in Tehran, Iran* 
Meanwhile, OSU wres- 
tling coach [ohn Smith 
was chosen by USA 
Wrestling to head the U*S. 
Freestyle World Team, 
which also competed in 
Iran at the WWC 
Former OSU wrestler 
Ray Murphy received the 
1998 Medal of Courage 
during the National 
Wrestling Hall of Fame’s 
an nua[ ba nquet— twe n ty- 
eight years after he 
suffered a wrestling injury 
and lost the use of his 
arms and legs* Inducted 
into the Hall the same 
night was former OSU 
coach Joe Seay, who led 
the 1996 Olympic wres- 
tling champs in Atlanta. 



OUT OF THE PARK 

Oklahoma City’s Minor 
League baseball team the 
Red hawks (formerly the 
89ers ), moved into their new 
home this April to an open- 
ing night sellout crowd of 
14,066 fans. 


Commonly referred to as 
“The Brick” — the stadium 
features 480,000 bricks on 
the exterior and showcases 
photos of famous baseball 
players with Oklahoma ties 
along interior walls. 

The $32 million South- 


western Bell Bricktown 
Ballpark is just the begin- 
ning in the MAPS project 
set for downtown, but it 
made quite an impression. 
(As for the old 89ers 
stadium, at least the Lilith 
Fair had a place to camp. ) 


Ryt t n M in a r, a n d Ba rry 
Switzer with Dallas Cowboys 
owner Jerry Jones 




Call nowfor a free brochure 800-213-8955 




Our hitenuttfonaliy known Center in located near 1-35 
in the Arbuckle Mountains of southern Oklahoma. 


Lifestyle Center 
of America. 

A Preventive Care Provider 
Route 1, Box 4001 * Sulphur, OK 73086 


□ t the Lifestyle Center of America we take the time 
to focus on you and your health. The residential 
programs at the Lifestyle Center of America offer you 
access to the physicians and the personal health care 
attention you need to have a healthier lifestyle. 


□ ur internationally known 
facility, located in the 
Arbuckle Mountains in southern 
Oklahoma, is staffed with a 
team of skilled health care pro- 
fessionals w ho offer you unpar- 
alleled advantages for successful 
lifestyle change. Our programs 
are supervised by board certi* 

Red Internists, and we are also 
staffed with DrPH Preventive Care Specialists, a PhD ID 
Dietitian, an Exercise Physiologist, Registered Nurses, 
Massage/Hydrotherapists, a Physical Therapist and a 
Cooking School Instructor. 


We specialize in 19, 12, 7 and 5-day residential pro- 
grams for die following health concerns: 

< Diabetes 

* Coronary Artery Disease 

* Hypertension 

■ Weight Management 

* Smoking / Nicotine Addiction 

- General Lifestyle Imnrovement 


(irettf tasting, Uiujat, high fiber meats 
uill make you a believer in the impor- 
tance fftod plays in your good health. 


When was the last 
time you walked 
with your doctorP 
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One 


Last L 




Eldon Shamblin 

1916-1998 


Roiling Stone once called Eldon Shamblin the greatest 
rhythm guitar player of all time. Born in Weatherford, 
Shamblin joined Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys in the 
1930s and there greatly influenced the group's sound with 
his own innovative guitar style- In the 1970s, Shamblin 
began touring and recording with Merle Haggard* More 
recently, he played with the Tractors and recorded a song 
for Asleep at the Wheel, which won a Grammy in 1995* He 
died August 5; he was 82* 


SHAMBLIN ONCE 


ELDON SHAMBLIN WAS A MUSICAL GIANT — ONE OF A KIND. IT WAS 
ELDON AND HIS GENERATION WHO MADE MUSIC AN INDUSTRY 
TODAY* OVER A THIRTY-YEAR FRIENDSHIP, I ONCE SAID, “ELDON, 
I'VE WATCHED YOU FOR YEARS, AND I HAVE NEVER SEEN YOU TAKE 
A DRINK OF ALCOHOL.” HE LAUGHED AND REPLIED, "BACK IN THE 
LATE THIRTIES I WENT OUT WITH BOB [WILLS] ONE NIGHT; THE 
NEXT MORNING I WAS SO SICK AND HUR T SO MUCH THAT I DE- 
CIDED TRYING BOOZE WAS THE DUMBEST THING I HAD EVER 
DONE. EVE NEVER HAD ANOTHER DRINK,” * ELDON DIDN'T NEED 
IT; HIS MUSIC WAS HIS STIMULANT* ELDON'S MUSICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE WAS SELF-TAUGHT; AFTER A GIG HE WOULD RETURN TO HIS 
ROOM AND PRACTICE NEW CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. WITH 
GUIDE BOOKS, HE TAUGHT HIMSELF TO TUNE PIANOS AND REPAIR 
ELECTRIC ORGANS. HE WAS A BRILLIANT, SELF-DISCIPLINED, SELF- 
TAUGHT MAN. * HIS RHYTHM GUITAR STYLE CAME ABOUT BE- 
CAUSE "BOB NEVER WOULD TELL YOU WHAT TO PLAY. WE WERE 
STARTING TO RECORD TAKE ME BACK TO TULSA 1 (1941), AND HE 
CAME OVER TO ME AND SAID, ‘PUT SOME RUNS IN IT.* THAT'S THE 
ONLY TIME HE EVER SAID ANYTHING TO ME ABOUT WHAT TO PLAY, 
AND I GUESS MY STYLE CAME FROM THAT COMMENT**' * SHAMBLIN 
ONCE TOLD ME, "THERE ARE PEOPLE WHO WOULD GIVE MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS TO DO WHAT EVE GOT TO DO. I HAVE ENJOYED IT. IF 
YOU SAY THAT YOU'VE BEEN IN THE BOB WILLS BAND, PEOPLE AU- 
TOMATICALLY THINK YOU'RE GOOD," 

— Guy Logsdon 

Guy Logsdon is a musk historian living in Tulsa . He gave the eulogy* 
excerpted here, at SHambUn's funeral 


TOLD ME, ‘THERE 
ARE PEOPLE WHO 
WOULD GIVE MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS 
TO DO WHAT I’VE 
GOT TO DO.’ 
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Juanita Kidd Stout 

1919-1 993 

In 1959, Juanita Kidd Stout, a Wewoka native, 
became ihe nation's first elected black female judge; 
she was also the first elected black woman to serve on 
a state supreme court in Philadelphia in 1983. In the 
1960s, she attracted national attention, including a 
Life magazine profile, for her swift judgments in a 
series of gang- related crimes* In one day, she sen- 
tenced seven youths found guilty of attempted rape 
to six years in prison and a few weeks later doled out 
stiff sentences to another eleven youths charged with 
gang- related crimes* Stout then received threats on 
her life, which she promptly handled by ordering a 
police sweep of gang members. 

Stout once said, “If I had nine lives, Vd want to be 
a lawyer every day of every one*’ 1 Beverly McQueary 
Smith, president of the National Bar Association, 
said Stout “represented the best of Oklahomans, with 
her pioneer spirit and the spirit of can-do and energy 
and optimism." She was 79* 




Stanley Thomas Synar 

1918-1998 

As a United States Marine during 
World War II, Stanley Thomas Synar 
set a world record when he shot down 
two Japanese planes in five seconds. In 
all, he downed five enemy planes as a 
member of the “Wolf Pack” — the 
famous VMF-12 Marine fighter squad- 
ron, Synar, a Wellston native and uncle 
to the late U,S. Congressman Mike 
Synar, was awarded the Purple Heart, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and Air 
Medal with clusters. He was 80, 




Gene Autry 

1907-1998 

Hollywood’s first singing cowboy, who grew up 
near Berwyn, Oklahoma (the town renamed itself 
Gene Autry in 1941 ), turned his yodeling charm 
into a multi-million dollar fortune. Autry’s records 
sold more than forty million copies, with his 
biggest hit, “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” 
selling over ten million copies and competing with 
Bing Crosby’s “White Christmas” for the number 
one all-time hit record. Besides recording 635 
songs, Autry made ninety-four films and was once 
ranked fourth at the box office after Mickey 
Rooney, Spencer Tracy, and Clark Gable. 

He began singing as a young boy and played in 
local nightspots, strumming on his five dollar, 
mail-order guitar. At 18, working as a telegrapher 
on the Frisco Railroad, he met up with Will Rogers, 
who encouraged Autry to keep singing. As the 
story goes, Rogers sidled up to him and said, “Stick 
to it, young fellow, and you’ll make something of 
yourself.” Autry died at the age of 91. 


Frank Wyatt Lewis 

1912-1998 

Frank Wyatt Lewis won a gold medal in wrestling at 
the legendary 1936 Olympics in Berlin. Lewis was one 
of Oklahoma State University’s greatest wrestlers with 
forty-five victories and only five defeats. He received 
(along with other gold medalists) a two-foot potted 
oak tree from Adolph Hitler, which was later planted 
outside Lewis’s Sigma Chi fraternity house and 
dubbed the “Hitler tree.” In 1979, the Stillwater 
resident was inducted into the National Wrestling 
Hall of Fame. 

Lewis worked in the oil and gas business, owning a 
ranch between Claremore and Pryor. He was 85. 
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James Wesley Snively 

1911-1998 

James Wesley Snively — rodeo star, 
rancher, and charter member of the Profes- 
sional Rodeo Cowboys Association — was 
named World Champion Steer Roper in 
1956. Born in Sapulpa, Snively moved to the 
Pawhuska area in 1925. Beginning his rodeo 
career by riding saddle broncs, bulldogging 
steers, and roping calves, he later concen- 
trated on calf and single steer roping. He 
died at the age of 87. 


Clarence J. Love 

1908-1998 

Clarence J. Love not only led a touring jazz 
orchestra in 1924, featuring future jazz greats 
like Bill “Count” Basie, Billie Holiday, J.J. 
Johnson, and Lddie Heywood, he also opened 
Love’s Lounge— Tulsa’s first club catering to 
blacks and whites — in 1948. A native of 
Muskogee, Love developed a passion for 
music as a small child. The saxophonist and 
orchestra leader would later use his lounge to 
showcase the best jazz of the age. He was the 
only known leader of two male and female 
bands, and he was also one of the oldest “Big 
Band” black leaders of the traveling bands of 
the 1920s, *30$, and ’40s. He was 90. 
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Harold V. Keith 

1903-1998 



Although Harold Keith’s Civil War 
story, Ri fles for Watie , won the presti- 
gious 1957 Newbery Award and his 
Komantica won the 1965 New York 
Times Best Book Award, the Oklahoma 
Territory native is probably best 
remembered for his thirty-nine years 
as the University of Oklahoma’s sports 
information director (the school’s 
first). Besides being awarded the 
Helms Foundation Award as the 
nation’s outstanding sports publicity 
director in 1951, Keith also designed 
the press box at Oklahoma Memorial 
Stadium in 1950, which was later voted 
the best in the nation by the Football 
Writers Association. A champion 
distance runner at OU, he was also the 
founder and president of the College 
Sports Information Directors of 
America. He was 94. 


1900-1998 

Born in Indian Territory, Claremore’s 
Maggie Culver Fry was nominated for a 
Pulitzer Prize for her book. The Umbilical 
Cord . She published more than 800 
articles, stories, and poems and was 
named Oklahoma’s poet laureate emeritus 
in 1977 by Governor David Boren. Fry, 
whose great grandparents survived the 
Trail of Tears, often wrote about her 
Native American heritage. She was 97 
when she died this year. 


Maggie Culver Fry 
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Roy Rogers 

1911-1998 


Darcy O'Brien 

1939-1998 

Da rey O * Brie n p ublished e ) ev e n wo rks , 
beginning with A Way of Life ; Like Any 
Other> which won the Ernest Hemingway/ 
PEN Award for best first novel in 1978, In 
1996, his Power to Hurt received the Edgar 
Allan Poe Award for best fact- crime book of 
the year. His last book, The Hidden Pope, 
received wide critical acclaim. The New York 
Times Book Review said it “makes a strong 
case for John Paul’s sincerity in trying to 
heal the breach between Christian and Jew." 
O'Brien taught literature at the University 
of Tulsa from 1978 to 1996. He was 58, 


Although Roy Rogers was born Leonard Slye in 
Duck Run, Ohio, the world embraced him as an 
Oklahoman long before he and Dale Evans married 
at the Flying L Ranch near Davis in 1947. The two 
had earlier filmed Home in Oklahoma at the ranch. 
He starred in eighty-seven western movies (twenty- 
six of them with Evans), and several television 
series; from 1943 to 1954, he was the number one 
western star at the box office. Rogers replaced Gene 
Autry as Republic Studios s top cowboy when Autry 
left to serve in World War 11, though both Autry 
and Rogers remain the most popular singing 
cowboys in Hollywood history. 

Besides his silver screen persona, Rogers made 
millions in real estate investments, restaurants, 
television productions, and cowboy memorabilia. 
(In the 1940s, the number of Roy Rogers products 
and endorsements was second only to Wait 
Disney.) He died July 6; he was 86. 
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Betty Shipley 

1932-1998 

Betty Lou Shipley, named state poet laureate by 
Governor Frank Keating in 1997, won the 1998 
Oklahoma Book Award for Poetry with "Somebody 
Say Amen*” The Edmond native served for many years 
as artist-in-residence for the State Arts Council of 
Oklahoma and taught creative writing at Oklahoma 
City's Douglass High School and the University of 
Central Oklahoma, but she didn't "get serious about 
poetry” until 1978. (She earned her master’s degree in 
creative studies from UCO in 1987.) "My own poetic 
insight comes from paying attention to the normal 
things in life,” she once told the Oklahoman , "We like 
to know we're not alone, that our lives are connected 
to each other.” She died March 14; she was 66. 
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H ollywood thinks alfre woodard belongs to new york city or the Caribbean— never tulsa. 

Maybe that's because the 46-year-old actress imbues a gritty gracefulness that doesn't instantly cry 
out 'Oklahoma.' Even so, it was a priestly professor (and film buff) named Brother Ryan who instilled in her a 
love of art house cinema by making his Bishop Kelley High School students critique classics like Citizen Kane. 
Today, Woodard champions the independent film industry (Down in the Delta) but still comes home every few 
months to see family. If you aren't familiar with the state's classiest export, let this serve as your introduction. 


Director Maya Angelou said Down in the Delta is fundamentally 
about remembering your roots. Did that message affect your 
decision to play Loretta? No, I took the role because I thought 
Loretta was so fabulous. She's bad, but she's a part of me. As for 
family, it's a given that they're the safety net. 

Any challenges to the character? Not really. I’m a trained actor but 
I'm also a storyteller from the way my family is, so Vm very at home 
telling stories. 

An Emmy, Golden Globe, and Screen Actors Guild award in the 
last year alone — how do you feel about the Oscar buzz for 
De/fa? It's buzz. It would be very cool if they rang and buzz was 



reality, ... but 1 live such a full life, I don't sit by the phone like I'm 
waiting for dates. 

Why don't people here in your home state know more about you? 

You know, 1 think it’s because the press in Oklahoma has never 
been intrigued by me. I’ve got grassroots support and loyalty, but 
not a lot of recognition. 

Do you see any changes in the next ten years in your life or ca- 
reer? My husband (Roderick Spencer] and 1 have a seven -year -old 
daughter, Mavis, and a son, Duncan, who just turned five. Ten years 
from now HI be weeping because she'll be leaving me to go be 
herself. And I will be trying not to cling to Duncan because lie'll 
be fifteen. If the film industry is still giving me an honorable liv- 
ing, HI be there. 

Now for some on-the-spot predictions. How will people see Okla- 
homa in 1999? The majority of the world will continue to think 
Garth Brooks, God bless him. But what better artist in the world 
to be represented by than Garth? He is so cool. 

How will we handle the bombing aftermath? We — and I say “we" 
because 1 don’t feel disconnected from it just because I'm away — - 
have to let go of the collective victimization. We cannot have any 
joy, and we cannot honor our loved ones until we let go of the ab- 
horrent, violent thing that happened. We have to forgive Timothy 
McVeigh; otherwise he will strangle our lives and spirit. Let the le- 
gal system takes its course, and let God be God, 

Anything you would change about the state in 1999? We've al- 
ways been able to depend on the land, oil, and agriculture, but I 
would like to see us put our security in our real livelihood — our 
children, not Mother Nature. 

On a lighter note, are you friends with any fellow Oklahoma ac- 
tors like Jeanne Tripplehorn or Ed Harris? Ed is from Oklahoma? 
He is one of my best friends! That’s wild. So yes, good people at- 
tract each other whether they know the specifics or not. I'm good 
friends with Mary Kay Place [also a Tuba native]. When Oklaho- 
mans meet, there is camaraderie. — Kelly Crow 





We've put another notch 
in our safety belt. 



Your safety is our primary concern at the Oklahoma 
Turnpike Authority. That's why we're proud to have been 
named the safest turnpike system in the country by the 
International Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Association. 
Attentive drivers, safe roadways, and a diligent Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol make traveling a breeze. The Oklahoma 
Turnpike Authority is your best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
Saving Money, Time and Lives 



IN ANOTHER HUNDRED YEARS 


THERE’S NO T E L L I N G HOW FAR 


O K l. A H O M A W I l. E G O . 


There are some changes coming in the next millennium that no one today would date predict. Yet we know they re on 
the way. Take , Jar example, the restructuring oj the natural gas industry. There will he more competition. You 11 have 
mote choices. A nd Oklahoma Natural Gas will he at the forefront in expanding the 
market for the consume. How far will we go? Let s just say we have lug plans. 


Oklahoma 
Natural 
-% t gas 





